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E D I T O R'S 
C H O I C E 


W hen I madę the assignments for articles on Vermont's children's 
book illustrators and Lakę Champlain's smali, fragile islands, I 
counted my blessings and did not pause to peer into my tea leaves to see 
if a grand scheme could be revealed. I was content to have acąuired a pair 
of articles with little-known but interesting subjects, and unusually rich 
graphic possibilities. The spring issue, which is published when the sap 
begins to drip and pulled when the tulips begin to droop, is an awkward 
one to fili. I felt fortunate simply to have two articles of sufficient weight 
to anchor halves of the magazine. 

However, strange things happen during production. An editor working 
closely with a manuscript and the photographs that will accompany it 
develops a uniąue intimacy with an article. He reads it endlessly; car- 
ries it around in his mind as well as his pocket; encourages various 
metamorphoses in its development ; and finally sends it off into the world 
with that peculiar combination of relief, hope and trepidation with which 
a parent leaves a child on his first day of school. This relationship be- 
tween article and editor is a brief one — ąuickly formed and just as 
ąuickly severed by the exigencies of deadlines — but it is a heady one 
while it lasts, and, like any emotional encounter, fraught with the un- 
expected. 

So it was that during the editing and designing of "Living Happily Ever 
After" and "Lakę Champlain^ Island Treasures" that I began to notice 
similarities in the web and woof running through the fabric of these 
articles. I was startled to discover, for example, that in sheer numbers, 
both the illustrators (who number at least 20) and Lakę Champlain's 
minor islands (which number 72) are a morę significant factor in the 
social and physical life of the State than I had ever realized. 

I was intrigued, too, to consider how easily both children's book illus- 
trations and less prominent islands may be relegated to the back seat, as 
if unworthy of comparison with "high art" and first-rate natural wonders. 
However, as this pair of articles will make elear, here in books designed 
for young children and scattered throughout the waters of a northern, 
temperate lakę are generally neglected gems of extraordinary value and 
significance, not just to the toddlers who feed their young minds on the 
rich images of the books and the endangered birds who feed their young 
offspring along the protected shores of the islands, but to all of us who 
treasure our cultural and natural heritage, and know value when we see 
it. 

Finally, I came to see that Nadine Westcott's illustration on page 12 
of vegetables growing out of control is not unlike the photograph on 
page 48 of an isolated cottage perched on the ąuiet shores of Woods Is- 
land. Both these images — one essentially for children and one essentially 
for adults — are fantasies, and herein lies the issue's unexpected grand- 
er scheme. Just as Mary Azarian's woodcut of a farm kitchen ("s is for 
stove") will conjure up images for many children of a warm and secure 
oasis, so Carolyn Bates's photograph on pages 40-41 of the Four Brothers 
Islands will give rise in many adults to a longing for an island of one's 
own. 

Spring itself is freąuently a fantasy in Vermont if one believes the 
calendar. In this issue, we offer up some additional food for daydreams, 
but not without a word of warning. The islands featured here are fragile, 
protected and private. If you feel compelled to hołd your dreams in your 
hand, curl up with a good children's book. 

— N.P.G. 
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HILDENE Blooms Again 

Robert Todd Lincolris Manchester 

Estate is Thrwmg 

By Ellen Perry Berkeley 
Photographs by Roy Berkeley 
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T he air is sweet on this late spring 
evcning. We are attending the an- 
nual garden party at Hildene, the 
former home of Robert Todd Lincoln, son 
of the nation's 16th president. In one 
glance we can see a thousand peonies 
blooming in the newly restorcd garden. 
Visible beyond the garden is the long val- 
ley that stretches between the Taconic 
Mountains to the west and the Green 
Mountains to the east. When Robert T. 
Lincoln (as he preferred calling himself) 
spent his first fuli summer in Manches¬ 
ter in this new house, exactly 80 years 
ago, they say he could see elear to Ben- 
nington. 


We take a canape from the elaborate 
spread on the dining table and pass 
through the French doors into the garden. 
It is easy to undcrstand why Robert T. 
Lincoln — this only child of Abraham 
Lincoln to survive to maturity, this man 
whose life was dappled with personal 
tragedy — so enjoyed his summer place 
in Vermont that he called it his "ances- 
tral home/' We can also undcrstand why 
he named it Hildene, from "hill" and 
"dene," which is Old English for valley. 

The success of the Hildene restoration 
— largely through community effort — 
is almost as spectacular as the grand es- 
tate itself. Success has been so rapid that 


John Trethaway, chairman of the Long- 
Range Planning Committee, expresses 
amused concern about the five-year plan 
now in preparation: "It's hard to build a 
plan that's ahead of where we are." Only 
a decade ago, few could have imagined 
that Hildene would soon join the roster 
of the nation's historie sites, and join a 
living community, too. 

The story begins in 1975 with the 
death of Mary Lincoln Beckwith, grand- 
daughter of Robert T. Lincoln. She had 
inherited Hildene in 1938; her grand- 
father's tenure had ended with his death 
in 1926. Beckwith had never married, 
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and she bcąueathed Hildene to the Chris¬ 
tian Science Church to be maintained as 
a memoriał to the Lincoln family unless 
the church considered it impractical. 
The church wanted to dispose of the 
property (appraised at $650,000 for 27 
buildings and 412 acres), and was willing 
to offer Hildene to a nonprofit commu- 
nity group. Thus was the Friends of Hil¬ 
dene, Inc., brought into existence in 
1976. After long negotiation, both parties 
agreed to a price of $200,000, and the 
money was provided in 1978 by a donor 
who remains anonymous to this day. 

Friends of Hildene now had the prop¬ 
erty and morę than 100 suggestions for 
what to do with it, ideas that included 
constructing condominiums, renovating 
it as a convention center, and establish- 
ing an exclusive hunt club. However, 
FOH also had no funds. What FOH did 
have, though, and what it has continued 
to have is a capable body of volunteers 
dedicated to preserving the land and 
buildings, both as a memoriał to Robert 
Todd Lincoln and as an educational and 
cultural resource for the community. 

An ebullient report, 'The Rebirth of 
Hildene/' appeared last year, combining 
an annual report for the current year and 
a progress report on Hildene's recent his- 
tory. It shows justifiable pride in the ac- 
complishments of the past six years. 

• In 1978 Friends of Hildene assem- 


bled its First loyal members and volun- 
teers, and a distinguished advisory board. 

• In 1979 FOH began restoring the 24- 
room Georgian Revival mansion and 
opened it to the public, converted the old 
carriage barn into a visitors' center, 
opened Hildene's first cross-country ski 
trail and expanded its naturę trails. 

• In 1980 FOH rebuilt the uniąue 1908 
Aeolian organ (America's oldest residen- 
tial pipę organ with player attachment), 
and constructed the first of two horse 
rings on the Meadowlands. 

• In 1981 FOH restored the gazebo, set 
aside 200 acres to remain "forever wild" 
under a forest management program, and 
began restoring the formal garden. Many 
special events, such as the candlelight 
tours at Christmastime and the now-an- 
nual garden party, drew hundreds to the 
house and gardens. 

• In 1982 hundreds morę came to the 
Meadowlands, for a concert by the Ver- 
mont Symphony Orchestra, for horse 
shows and polo matches, for a Revolu- 
tionary War re-enactment, and for an 
antiąues festival. Approximately 20 wed- 
dings and receptions were held at the 
main house. Restoration work continued 
on the one-room schoolhouse that had 
been in use on the property from 1832 to 
1892. 

• In 1983 FOH ended the year in the 
black and established an endowment 
fund. That year, visitors numbered 
56,000, almost four times the total in 


1979. Fifteen were now on the Staff, six 
of them fuli time. The number of vol- 
unteers had risen to 130, almost seven 
times the total at the beginning. Fur- 
thermore, the number of members of 
FOH, across the nation, had grown to 
3327, morę than 22 times the total in 
1978. The annual budget had grown to 
$200,000, two-thirds of it from earned 
income and one-third from "gift" in- 
come. David Sheldon, executive director 
of FOH, points out that five years earlier 
these percentages had been reversed. 

• Again in 1984 figures ran ahead of 
the previous years', and FOH readied still 
morę attractions: the one-room school¬ 
house, and near it on the Meadowlands 
(in an 18th century farmhouse) the relo- 
cated headąuarters of the Manchester 
Historical Society, both to be opened on 
July 4 of this year. Alongside the main 
house, restoration proceeded on Robert 
LincohTs observatory. In the main 
house, 18 rooms were considered 
finished. The garden was coming along 
nicely. 

The formal garden was designed for 
Robert Lincoln's wife by their daughter 
Jessie, and its special design is best seen 
from Mary Harlan Lincoln's favorite 
room, the second-floor sitting room. 
Robert's wife had loved the English gar¬ 
dens she saw during his term as Minister 
to Great Britain; at Hildene she had an 
English country garden in the shape of a 



Robert T. Lincoln's canvas, wood and brick 
obseruatory , left, and Hildene's one-room 
schoolhouse , below , may soon be reopened to 
stargazers and schoolchildren. Right, Belgian 
draft horses puli Hildene's popular "tour bus." 
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• HILDENE — Special Events for 1985 • 

Opening Day, May 13. Grounds will be open daily 9:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
through the end of October. Last tour begins at 4 p.m. Adults $4; youths 14 
and under $1; children under 6, free. 


Second Annual Needlework Show, May 

10-12. Entry fee of $5 per item. Admission 
fee to view show. 

Sixth Annual Garden Party, June 16. 5:30- 
8 p.m. To be held in the restored formal 
gardens at the Main House. Hors 
d'oeuvres, open bar, musie. $12 per person. 
Reservations required. Tel. 362-1788 

Vermont Symphony Orchestra Pops Con- 
cert, July 5. 7 p.m. Open air concert on the 
Meadowlands. Admission fee. 

Southern Vermont Craft Fair, Aug. 2-4. On 
display and sale will be the work of 150 craft 
artists. Musie, food and entertainment will 
be available. Admission fee. 


Manchester Horse Show, Aug. 11. An all- 
day event starting at 8 a.m. To be held on 
the Meadowlands. Admission fee. 

House Walk, Aug. 17. Includes tours of five 
historie homes in Manchester, and con- 
cludes with a tea at Hildene. Admission fee. 

Candlelight Tours, Dec. 27-29. 5-9 p.m. Hot 
mulled cider and cookies will be available. 
A horse-drawn sleigh will take visitors to 
the main house, which will be festively 
decorated, complete with a lighted candle 
in every window. Adults $5; youths 14 and 
under $2; children under six, free. No res- 
ervations needed. 


Gothic window with a privet hedge de- 
fining its structural outline and the 
flowers as its stained glass. 

The Garden Restoration Committee 
wanted an authentic restoration, but saw 
that some changes were needed for prac- 
ticality. Many of the original plantings 
were inappropriate and had soon died. 
Other changes were dictated by neces- 
sity. Never again would Hildene have the 
garden Staff — ten, it is said — employed 
by Robert Lincoln, president of the Pull- 
man Company. 

Nevertheless, the committee had 
many documents to guide its course. The 
original garden plan from 1907 exists, 
showing fruit trees (which did not last) 
and such plants as helianthus, palonia, 
kalmia, golden glow. A plan from 1913 
also exists, showing heliotrope, dahlia, 
larkspur, lobelia, delphinium. The orig¬ 
inal nursery bills survived, and so have 
many photographs. "We went over those 
photos with a magnifying glass," says Ju- 
dith Taylor, original chairwoman of the 
Garden Restoration Committee. 

"Other than the peonies," says Jane 
Childs, current chairwoman of the Gar¬ 
den Committee, "we had no absolute idea 
of what was here. The original bills were 
mostly for shrubbery. We had no color 
photos. So we have to admit to a degree 
of interpretation. But we've tried to use 
only flowers that were popular at the 
turn of the century. We have madonna 
lilies, phlox and forget-me-nots." 


"It's unlikely there's anything here 
from 1907," says Dorothy Vietor, an- 
other member of the Garden Restoration 
Committee. "Strains die out. You get bad 
winters." However, she admits that 
some of the peonies may well be origi- 
nals, along with the phlox, privet hedge 
and day lilies. 

The restoration has not been easy. 
"The garden was in terrible condition 
when we took over," recalls committee 


member Betty Markey. An early decision 
was to clip the hedge, which had grown 
almost to shoulder height. "We did, and 
everyone gasped Tt's ruined,' " recalls 
Judy Taylor. "But it grew up again." 

"The beds were fuli of daffodils," says 
Vietor, "and we had to dig those out. We 
had to puli out all the wild phlox." The 
women moved masses of peonies. The 
aim was to have one color per bed, to 
enhance the stained glass image: yellow 
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Hildene's red schoolhouse, restored but still littered with student 
graffiti , is constructed of boards laid fiat, accordion-style. 


for the corner beds, white for the center 
beds, pink for the near front beds, and so 
on. 

"We went to the same family of plants 
as what had originally been ordered," 
says Childs, "picking morę hardy speci- 
mens." Vietor describes their choices. 
"Lilies and delphiniums do well here, in 
the cool nights. We also have some dah- 
lias but they have to be pulled up each 
year ; the bulbs won't survive the winter. 
We were looking for color throughout the 
season, from early spring until the first 
frost in mid-October. And we wanted a 
minimum of pruning, a minimum of cut- 
ting off dead-heads. We also wanted to 
avoid anything too hybrid; certain lilies 
wouldn't have belonged." She points to 
the baby's breath, the Shasta daisy. 
"They all pertained to that day," she 
says. "We couldn't get old varieties of 
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delphinium. They've been hybridized. A 
California nursery has the old plants, but 
we couldn't be surę those would do well 
here." She looks around the garden. "It 
was an era of abundance, of big things, 
like the bouąuets we do inside the house 
today." Then she spies a very large plant 
and she frowns. "The hollyhock is not a 
middle-of-the-bed flower ; it should be 
against a wali." This garden is still in a 
State of becoming. 

The garden owes its new life to three 
indispensable gifts. Lila Acheson Wal- 
lace (who, with her husband, founded 
Readefs Digest) gave $122,000. Much of 
this went into necessities like new 
stonework at the lookout over the 
Meadowlands, new ironwork at another 
steep drop, new brickwork on the patio, 
and the salary of a full-time garden su- 
pervisor. Mrs. Wallace had restored Mo¬ 


net^ garden in France, and became 
interested in Hildene through her former 
executive secretary Dorothy Little, a res- 
ident of Manchester and a trustee of 
Friends of Hildene. 

The second gift came from Robert T. 
Lincoln, who regularly added carloads of 
manure to this garden. It is not average 
Vermont soil, say the women who have 
worked on the restoration. 

The generous commitment of time, 
energy and creativity from the women 
on the Garden Restoration Committee is 
the third gift making possible the recla- 
mation of this handsome garden. Knowl- 
edgeable and caring, these nine women 
have spent untold hours planning and 
planting, weeding and watering. "People 
said it was a lost cause," recalls Taylor, 
"but every year it's Hlling in." 

The flowers are blooming again in Hil- 
dene's garden, and plans for the futurę 
are germinating, too. Claire Schoffstall, 
program director, speaks of using the ob- 
servatory for futurę skywatches. The di¬ 
rector of the observatory at Williams 
College is advising Hildene. 

Gerrit Kouwenhoven, director of de- 
yelopment, speaks of using the one-room 
schoolhouse for special experiences for 
area schoolchildren (perhaps a week's 
residency in spring or fali). Funding pro- 
posals have gone out to foundations. 

Mary Bort, president of the Manches¬ 
ter Historical Society, speaks of using the 
morę visible headąuarters of the society 
for expanded exhibits from their collec- 
tion. The opening exhibit, "Manchester 
at Work," is geared roughly to the dates 
when the schoolhouse was functioning. 

Even Hildene's morę distant futurę is 
being charted. Some of the Friends are 
envisioning a specially designed visitors' 
center (every historie home has one), and 
a boarding facility for horses (a fuli eąues- 
trian program is impossible without 
one). Oscar Johnson, chairman of the 
Board of Trustees, dreams of a petting zoo 
and farm demonstrations in the old barns 
on the Meadowlands. "It was always a 
working farm," he says, referring to Peg- 
gy's time and her grandfather's. He hopes 
some day that all buildings near the main 
house will be functioning again: green- 
house, sugaring house, potting shed, 
pony barn, garage and carriage barn. 

A fine building will always outlive its 
builder. However, few 80-year-old 
houses have a morę vital present than 
Hildene, or a morę promising futurę. 
Friends of Hildene, Inc., has been a friend 
in need, to this home, and continues to 
be a friend indeed. 















Living Happily Ever After 

CHILDRENPS BOOK ILLUSTRATORS IN THE GREEN MOUNTAINS 

By Marilyn Stout 
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nce upon a 

quiet morning in rural Vermont 
nothing was happening. 
“Impossible,” exclaim artists of 
children’s books, who look out their doors 
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each day and see endless pages of activ- 
ity. For them, Vermont, with its farms 
and woodlands and wildlife, is alive with 
promise for young readers. Not surpris- 
ingly, then, some twenty children 7 s book 
illustrators now live among the Green 
Mountains, either fuli- or part-time, and 
at least six especially incorporate aspects 
of Vermont 7 s character in their work. 
Anyone with young children will be fa- 
miliar with their names: Donald Carrick, 
Cyndy Szekeres, Mary Azarian, Jim Ar¬ 
nosky, Nadine Bernard Westcott, and 
Tracey Campbell Pearson. 

Jim Arnosky, of South Ryegate, im- 
merses himself in naturę — literally. "I 
love to walk in water, 77 he says. However, 
Arnosky, who is a fisherman, uses the 
activity for morę than pleasure and 
Professional observation. "Fly-fishing 
takes me into another rhythm/ / he says. 
So devoted is he to the sport that he has 
even written and illustrated a children's 
book on fly-fishing. "Fly-fishing is a most 
positive way to teach about naturę/ 7 he 
explains. "You 7 re talking about every- 
thing, not just fishing, but about weather 
and all the elements. It 7 s impossible to 
disconnect naturę. 77 

Arnosky illustrated thirty-five books 
before beginning to write them as well. 
Now he has completed five using his 
dual skills as naturę guide and artist. All 
contain his careful pen and pencil draw- 


ings based on direct observation. How- 
ever, his reputation rests not just on his 
penchant for accuracy, but on his infec- 
tious interest in the natural world around 
him. "It is important to me to be incred- 
ibly enthusiastic about my work; oth- 
erwise I would be just a reporter/ 7 he 
says. This successful combination of his 
eye and his enthusiasm earned Seciets 
of a Wildlife Watcher a citation from the 
American Library Association. 

While establishing himself as an illus- 
trator in Pennsylvania, Arnosky shared a 
one-room cabin with his wife and young 
daughter for four-and-a-half years. When 
he became convinced that he could sup- 
port the family without a regular job, he 
and his family moved to Vermont to a 
large farmhouse ringed by hills. Now he, 
his wife, two daughters, eleven cats, a 
smali flock of sheep and a Newfoundland 
share three acres. Arnosky, who has no 
formal art training, completes two books 
a year — one a picture book for young 
children, and the other for children and 
adults. 

His parlorlike workroom is next to the 
family 7 s living ąuarters. 77 I don 7 t like to 
separate family and work, 77 he says. "In- 
side I 7 m always near my pith helmet and 
waders, to remind me of the world out- 
side. 77 The studio is a veritable snuggery 
of books, artificial flies, reels, cross- 
country skis, stuffed birds, snowshoes, 
fly-tying tools, an insect collection and 


a telescope. Lining a shelf are twelve 
years worth of journals, each filled with 
sketches and obseryations. 

Arnosky wants his readers to share the 
natural world and become wildlife ob- 
servers themselves. 7 Tm a catalyst, 77 he 
says. 77 I like to make my readers realize 
they might see something I haven 7 t 
seen. 7/ His eyes widen with disbelief 
when speaking of children who say they 
are bored. /7 Until you 7 ve turned over 
every stone in your backyard, you can 7 t 
be bored/' 

He himself leaves no stone unturned. 
For a whole month he observed foxes by 
telescope for a book for two-year-olds. 
/7 No moralizing, no conclusions, just 
what foxes were doing, 77 he says. "Naturę 
all by itself is enough. There is no need 
to invent drama. 77 

Of Vermont, Arnosky says, /7 It is a lit- 
tle smaller than other places in every 
way. You can embrace it. Things are on 
a smali scalę. The mountains are smaller. 
You can observe a whole valley. It is a 
perfect combination of living beside and 
working with naturę. 77 

Tracey Campbell Pearson, of Jericho 
Center, also watches her world closely. 
Many of her country images are drawn 
from local life. In Old MacDonald Had 
a Farm, 7/ It is our house and cat; the barn 
is down the Street. The sheep and geese 
are the neighbors 7 , and the pigs were at 


/ 







Overleaf: Cyndy 
Szekeres takes 
children back in 
time and tradition 
to the colonial 
days, and teaches 
them about the 
natural rhythms of 
life. Long Ago. 

McGrazu-Hill. 1977. 


By encouraging 
children to draw 
from naturę, Jim 
Arnosky teaches 
them to look closely 
at the natural world 
around them. 
Drawing 
From Naturę. 
Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard. 1982. 





























Tracey Campbell Pearson 
uses the animals and 
landscape around her to 
balance authenticity with 
whimsey. Old MacDonald 
Had a Farm. Dial. 1984. 


Copyright © 1984 by Tracey Campbell Pearson 


the fair/ 7 The old-time tractor was a 
problem. "I finally found one off Willis- 
ton Road/ 7 she says. 

With her dimples, bangs, straight 
brown hair and obvious love of whimsey, 
she seems ideally cast for her role as a 
children 7 s illustrator. It is a role she has 
assumed with earnestness and dedica- 
tion. In the past three years she has had 
three picture books published. 

She was advised by an editor to begin 
with materiał in the public domain in- 
stead of writing her own story, and now 
her lively characters scamper colorfully 
across the pages of We Wish You a Meny 
Chństmas, Old MacDonald Had a 
Farm , and Sing a Song of Sixpence. 

Pearson, a graduate of Parsons School 
of Design, gained experience at a greet- 
ing-card company in Cleveland before re- 
turning to New York City to free-lance 
and approach book publishers. She and 
her husband moved to Vermont in 1983, 
and are renovating an old house. "We al- 
ways wanted to move up here; we love 


living in the country/ 7 she says. She now 
sees her editor in New York only at the 
start and finish of a book. 

Unlike Arnosky, she works normal 
business hours away from home in a 
tiny, white studio on the second floor of 
a downtown Burlington building. Down 
the hall is the office of the Vermont Reds, 
the minor-league baseball team. On her 
wali is a framed birthday greeting from 
Maurice Sendak, the acclaimed illustra¬ 
tor with whom she studied at Parsons. 
/7 I like having a studio that 7 s separate 
from home, 77 she says. 7/ My time is con- 
centrated, and there are no distractions. 
Of course/ 7 she admits, 77 in summer 
someone on stilts may walk past the 
window. 77 

Pearson finds the search for live 
models to be a happy adventure. In Sing 
a Song of Sixpence , the Queen 7 s bulldog 
is one Dudley from Williston. Pearson 
called veterinarians to Hnd the right an- 
imal. /7 The Queen needed a bulldog; a 
golden retriever wouldn 7 t do, 77 she says. 


The blackbirds are from the Audubon 
Center in Huntington, and the good little 
boy was found — and sketched — in a 
day-care center. /7 Before I do finished 
drawings, I go out and draw from life, 77 
she says, to explain the sketchbooks that 
she carries wherever she goes. 

/7 One of the most important things in 
picture books is pacing, 77 Pearson says. 
77 The book needs to grow and build. It is 
half words and half pictures, and one 
should give to the other. A bad picture 
book is like watching a movie stopped 
by commericals. 77 Musie helps set the 
rhythm for her. 77 Most important to me 
is the motion and feeling of the pictures. 
Often I play Vivaldi ; sometimes I sing, 77 
she says. /7 I hope children will get the 
same sort of energy from the book. 

7/ My goal, 77 Pearson says thoughtfully, 
77 is to do a book that will last, that is read 
again and again. To reach children, it's 
important to remember what it 7 s like to 
be a child. 77 Then she laughs. 77 I guess I 
just never grew up. 77 
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"Wlten a story or a song attracts 
me, I begin to see pictures in my 
head." — Mary Azarian 



"I remember vividly my children's early years. They're 
still on my knee when I work ."— Cyndy Szekeres 


■mMi 



"For an artist a book is still a total project, 
one of the few instances left zuhere a person still 
has siłch control." — Donald Carrick 



"I like having a studio that's separate front 

home. ... O/ course, in summer someone on stilts ntay 

walk past the window ."— Tracey Campbell Pearson 


'Tm not surę which comes first 
— being creative, or living here 
and then being creative." 
— Nadine Westcott 



"Vennont is a little smaller than other places in every way. 
You can embrace it. . . . It is a perfect combination of living 
beside and working with naturę." — Jim Arnosky 
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Mary Azarian's books diverge com- 
pletely from thc prevailing style. She is 
a woodcut artist, and her heavy, chiseled 
images are dramatically black and white. 
Cows have weight; cabbages look heavy. 

Azarian, soft-spoken and at ease in 
comfortable work clothes and a red 
apron, is surrounded by the ancient tools 
of her art — sets of woodeutting gouges, 
shelves of wooden blocks and a century- 
old hand press. The rest is imagination. 

Her studio is a room at the end of her 
rambling white farmhouse on a sparsely 
populated dirt road in East Calais. Her 
three children are in high school or be- 
yond. 

"There is a lot to see in each picture," 
she explains. "Children like that and can 
make up a story about each one." Per- 
haps her best known work is A Farmer’s 
Alphabet, which evolved from an idea 
Azarian had as a teacher in a one-room 
school in the mid-sixties, several years 
after moving to Vermont. 

"I never planned to teach, but I had to 
make a living," she says. A graduate of 
Smith College, she had studied with 
Leonard Baskin, the noted sculptor and 
printmaker, whom she still reveres. The 
combination of children, learning and 
rural life led her to a country alphabet: 
F is for Farm ; P is for Pumpkin; Q is for 
Quilt ; U is for [long] Underwear. With a 
grant from the Vermont Council on the 
Arts, Azarian designed and printed 
twenty-six poster-size woodcuts with 
strong images of farm, hearth and land. 
Her alphabet images rangę from apples 
to zinnias. 

The Vermont Department of Educa- 
tion decided to print sets for every kin- 
dergarten through third grade. "They are 
still in use," Azarian says. Whcn the 
prints came to the attention of David R. 
Godine, the Boston publisher interested 
in fine printing, they were collected as a 
book which, among other honors it has 
garnered, was cited by the Library of 
Congress as one of the notable books of 
1981. Godine has sińce published her 
The Tale of fohn Barleycorn and, most 
recently, The Man Who Lived Alone, by 
Donald Hall, for which Azarian did forty 
woodcuts. She now illustrates one book 
or calendar a year for Godine. 

After reflecting about what makes a 
good children's book, she says, "For me 
it's the art. If I don't like it, I don't care 
about the story. My own books I ap- 
proach purely as a design project. Whcn 
a story or a song like fohn Barleycorn 
attracts mc, I begin to see pictures in my 
head." Her work in both mcdieval or 
modern style features country images. "I 


never thought of using anything else," 
she says. 

"My work changed a lot when I moved 
here," she continues. "I was doing ab- 
stract painting when I arrived. In Ver- 
mont, isolated from the art markets, I did 
what I wanted to, not worrying whether 


it would fit in. In the city the pressure 
would be to Ht in. I tend to think that 
would be bad." 

Azarian also produces hand-painted, 
woodcut posters and an annual calendar 
which she sells by catalog. The publish- 
ing projects and commissioned works 



For the past five years, grade 
school children all over Yernwnt 
have been leartiing their ABCs 
with Mary Azarian's homey 
woodcuts. A Farmer's Alphabet. 

David R. Godine. 1981. 
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add up to a heavy Schedule. "Seven days 
a week," she says. Once a week, how- 
ever, she joins a group of Morris dancers 
in the area. "We dance at weddings and 
fairs, hospitals and nursing homes. And/' 
she adds, "sometimes we dance in the 
Street and pass the hat." 

When Donald Carrick, a tali, lean man 
in aviator glasses, begins work on a new 
book, he clears his shelves of old projects. 
Then, in the loft studio of the smali 
house he built by hand overlooking Eligo 
Pond in Greensboro, he pins up all the 
new sketches. "I try to surround myself 
with the atmosphere of the book. I mar- 
inate myself in it." 

Carrick mostly illustrates gentle 
"child-scale adventure books" written 
by his wife, Carol. His four books a year 
usually reflect the rural and village life 
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of the area that his family enjoys each 
July and August. (The Carricks live on 
Martha's Vineyard the other ten 
months.) He first came to the Green 
Mountains in the 1950s to paint at a 
friend's house on Caspian Lakę, and 
nineteen years ago he built his own salt- 
box house high on the cliff. "It's un- 
changed really. The farms are still kept. 
I like that," he says. 

His sons Paul Morgan and Christo- 
pher, now 12 and 18, are familiar to read- 
ers of the "Paul" and "Christopher" 
books. The character Paul, a pre-school 
resident of a village that looks exactly 
like Craftsbury Common, had an espe- 
cially up-and-down time at Old Home 
Day in The Highest Balloon on the Com¬ 
mon. As parents writing and drawing for 
children, the Carricks "steal ruthlessly 
from our own kids," Donald admits. 


"Their bones are picked." Now that the 
boys have grown up, "We have to resort 
to schools. They are our casting centers." 

Primarily a painter, Carrick had illus- 
trated a historical series for high school 
readers when his editor suggested he try 
children's books. His and his wife's first 
collaboration was The Old Barn, the 
story of the wildlife that lived in a des- 
erted barn in Craftsbury. From that fol- 
lowed The Pond and The Swamp, all 
with evocative pencil, wash, and ink 
drawings. In Carrick's most recent book, 
Milk, he used the exterior and interior of 
barns on two farms down the Eligo Road. 

The Carricks left New York City after 
the birth of their second child, mainly to 
achieve the sort of freedom they now pic- 
ture in their books. "Vermont offers 
much morę opportunity for adventure," 
Carrick observes. 






















When the mayor of Peapack (which 
bears an uncanny resemblance to 
Woodstock) plants the seed of 
competitiveness in the towns- 
folk, Nadine Westcott makes surę 
that only the gardens live up to 
everyone's great expectations. 
The Giant Vegetable Garden. 
Atlantic Monthly Press. 1981. 


For tzuo decades, Donald Carrick 
has looked to the rural and 
village landscape of Greensboro 
to give his books warmth, color 
and adventure. Milk. Greenwillow 
Books, a division of William 
Morrow & Co. 1985. 


When working on a book, Carrick 
breaks down the text "almost cinema- 
tographically" into scenes. He says, 
"There must be some excitement in the 
first few pages, then building to a climax 
and aftermath. I like the idea of an open- 
ended book, with the problem not 
solved." He sees the illustrator adding 
detail, showing various things happening 
at once. "I try to show a distillation of 
the season and the moment/' he says. "I 
want to be honest and true, but Pm not 
a great, two-clawed, seven-fanged, 
feather-counting naturalist. 

"I don't try to think like a child," he 
continues. 'Tve been interested in good 
art. In picture books today some of the 
art is delicious. Children have a gold 
minę. The greatest art is there. For an 
artist a book is still a total project, one 
of the few instances left where a person 
still has such control." 

Cyndy Szekeres, of Westminster West, 
has illustrated morę than one hundred 
children's books. She elips from news- 
papers in the course of research, has on 
file a photograph of a woman she thinks 
would make a good rabbit, and has even 
gone through kitchen garbage to see what 
she would find if she were a mouse. She 
has the ąuality of mind reserved for art- 


ists of anthropomorphic animals, the 
ones wearing the skirts and overalls with 
holes for their tails. It is a talent she dis- 
covered early, when the animals she in- 
troduced into children's fashion 
advertising created morę of a stir than 
the dresses she was promoting. 

A graduate of Pratt Institute in Brook¬ 
lyn, Szekeres was encouraged by editors 
to pursue her speciality, and she has a 
definite philosophy of what it can do. Far 
from being separate from humans, the 
tiny creatures she depicts are universal, 
she believes. "Anthropomorphic animals 
are everybody," she emphasizes with a 
sweep of the hand. "It doesn't matter 
how old or what color a child is. Ali chil¬ 
dren can identify with animals. And an¬ 
imals can convey all the human 
emotions and situations. I'd like children 
to feel the stories are about their child- 
hood," Szekeres says. "I want them to 
feel they are understood when they finish 
my books." 

In 1973 Szekeres, her printmaker hus- 
band, and two sons moved from New 
York to Vermont. They now live among 
eleven acres of forests and fields. Szek- 
eres's studio Windows open to pine 
woods. "When I moved here my work 
improved about a hundred percent," she 
remembers. "I am surrounded by the 
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Vermont Department 
of Libraries's List 
of Vermont Children's 
Book Illustrators and 
Their Latest Titles 

James Arnosky, South Ryegate: Drawing 
Life in Motion. Lothrop, 1984. 

Frank Asch, Middletown Springs: 
PearFs Promise. Delacorte, 1984. 

Mary Azarian, Cabot: TheMan Who Lived 
Alone, written by David Hall. Godine, 
1984. 

Don Bolognese & Elaine Raphael,* 

Landgrove: Donkey, lt's Snowing. Harper 
& Row, 1981. 

Elizabeth Bridgman, Charlotte: Nanny 
Bear's Cruise. Harper & Row, 1981. 

Donald & Carol Carrick,* Craftsbury: 
Dark & Fuli of Secrets, written by Carol 
Carrick, illustrated by Donald Carrick. 
Houghton Mifflin, 1984. Milk, written & 
illustrated by Donald Carrick. Green- 
willow Books, Autumn, 1985. 

Eileen Christelow, Marlboro: Henry & 
The Dragon. Houghton Mifflin, 1984. 

Jeff Danziger, Plainfield: The Champlain 
Monster. Lanser Press. 1981. 

Bert Dodson, Bradford: Tom Sawyer Lost 
in a Caue , adapted by I.M. Richardson. 
Troll Associates, 1984. 

Paul Galdone,* Tunbridge: The Teeny 
Tiny Woman. Houghton Mifflin, 1984. 

Gaił Gibbons, Corinth: The Seasons of 
Arnold's Apple Tree. Harcourt, 1984. 

Eleanor Hazard, Burlington: Monkey. 
Green Tiger Press, 1984. 

Clement & Edith Hurd,* Starksboro: 
Under the Lemon Tree, written by Edith 
Hurd, illustrated by Clement Hurd. Lit- 
tle, Brown, 1980. 

Tracey Campbell Pearson, Jericho Cen¬ 
ter: Old MacDonald Had a Farm. Dial, 
1984. 

Ronni Solbert, Randolph: Nuts to You & 
Nuts to Me: An Alphabet ofPoems, written 
by Mary Hoberman. Knopf, 1974. 

Cyndy Szekeres, Putney: Scaredy Cat, 
Thumpity Thutnp Gets Dressed and Baby 
Bear's Surprise. Western Pub., 1984. 

Irene Trivas, West Newbury: The Pain 
& The Great One, written by Judy Blume. 
Bradbury Press, 1984. 

Tasha Tudor, Marlboro: Ali For Love. 
Putnam, 1984. 

Wendy Watson, Corinth: I Love My Baby 
Sister (Most of the Time), written by Elaine 
Edelman. Lothrop, 1984. 

Nadine Westcott, Woodstock: The Em- 
perors New Clothes, by Hans Christian 
Anderson. Little, Brown, 1984. 

*Part-time resident of Yermont. 


type of world I illustrate." She does 
sometimes dig up a patch of forest earth 
to explore its tiny mosses and plants. 
"Living up here has had a profound effect 
on what I do," she says. 

Her sons are grown now, but she says, 
"I remember vividly my children's early 
years. They're still on my knee when I 
work. You must be sensitive toward chil- 
dren, and remember what it is like to be 
a child. There is still a child in me." 

Szekeres, a smali woman with large 
friendly eyes, is perched on a wooden 
swivel chair in her white studio loft 
above the living room. It is crowded in 
an orderly way with stuffed animals, 
turn-of-the-century toys, walls of books, 
and furniture such as a dentisPs cabinet, 
town-hall desk, a printePs type case, and 
a wood stool. Some of the items have 
madę an appearance in books like Long 
Ago and Doctor Rabbifs Foundling. 

She praises Vermont libraries, whose 
books she uses often for research, and 
fabric Stores that allow customers to pur- 
chase ąuarter yards of fifty different tiny 
patterns. "When we came to Vermont, it 
was like moving back in time thirty 
years to the nineteen forties," she says. 
"People have time to pay attention to 
each other." 

Szekeres illustrates four to six books a 
year. She sketches many pictures of a 
character, but most of the drawings will 
not appear in the book. "Pm just visiting 
the character, seeing who he is, how he 
wears his clothes," she explains. Cur- 
rently she is writing as well as illustrat- 
ing a series of board books for 
"lapsitters," children one to four years 
old. "These books are not so much a 
story as an experience, morę a conver- 
sation," she says. "Illustration is a lan- 
guage. It is talking with pictures." 

Nadine Bernard Westcott, of Hartland, 
wears two hats. She illustrates approxi- 
mately one children's book every two 
years and spends the remainder of her 
creative energy designing greeting cards 
for her own company. Ali her work fea- 
tures a happy-go-lucky collection of 
slightly elongated people and animals 
tilting in odd directions. Of her readers, 
she says, "Morę than anything, Pd like 
to see them laugh." 

Westcott lives in an 1890 house in the 
country with her husband, eight-year-old 
daughter, and cat, but during regular 
business hours each day she is in her stu¬ 
dio in downtown Woodstock. The town, 
with its oval green, covered bridge, and 
meandering river, is clearly the setting 
for the frantic goings-on in The Giant 


Vegetable Garden, with its windfall of 
enormous vegetables. 

A slim blond figurę in pastel cordu- 
roys, Westcott designs at a drawing table. 
Like Tracey Campbell Pearson, she often 
listens to musie, but WestcotPs taste 
runs to rock on the radio. Perhaps the 
musie is an influence — WestcotPs latest 
book is a rollicking version of The Em- 
perofs New Clothes. However, this is 
not to say that her work is dangerously 
zany: There Was an Old Lady Who Swal- 
lowed a Fly madę the Best-Books lists of 
the School Libr ary fournal and The 
American Bookseller. 

"I think thę best art is in children's 
books. I would be doing them anyhow, 
but now my daughter is the same age as 
my readers," she says. Although they 
both appreciate this "best art," Westcott 
disagrees with Azarian over whether 
good art is sufficient to make a good chil- 
dren's book. "Good art doesn't necessar- 
ily make a good children's book," she 
says. "It must have warmth and be some- 
thing a child wants to read over and over. 
A child should identify with an emotion, 
a fear or a problem. A book that lets chil¬ 
dren do that helps them in their own 
lives." 

Unlike many of her fellow illustrators, 
Westcott has a fine arts degree, but like 
Pearson, she first worked outside Yer¬ 
mont as a designer of greeting cards. 
"The huge art department has many good 
artists with different techniąues. Hall- 
mark offered a great opportunity to 
learn," she says of the training she re- 
ceived there. She goes on to say, "I left 
a good job because I wanted to live in 
Vermont." 

After moving here in 1973 she free- 
lanced for three years, until her husband 
convinced her she should go into the card 
business for herself. "People here are re- 
freshing. A lot don't have nine to five 
jobs. Pm not surę which comes first — 
being creative, or living here and becom- 
ing creative." 

Then she echoes Azarian, Carrick, Ar- 
nosky, Pearson, Szekeres and all the 
other illustrators who have found in Yer¬ 
mont the necessary distance and inspi- 
ration to work independently. "IPs 
probably healthful to work on your 
own," she says. "If you hang around cit- 
ies, you may be morę influenced by what 
everyone else is doing. You may lose a 
little bit of your individuality trying to 
keep up with whaPs hot at the time." 
These illustrators of children's books, 
like the best artists in every medium, 
care less for whaPs hot than for what is 
good and enduring. 
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Make A Joyful Noise 

A CELEBRATION OF COMMUNITY SPIRIT IN BELLOWS FALLS 



The beli was among items sahaged front the original 
United Church of Bellows Falls, above left. 
Reinstalled in the steeple of the new church , above, 
it still rings out its familiar welcotne. 


A s they watched the wrccking cranc 
rcducc their 134-year-old house 
-Z. A. of worship to rubble, mcmbcrs 
of the United Church of Bellows Falls 
knew there was no turning back. Looking 
ahead, they knew the coming ten months 
of construction promised to be a long sea- 
son of strain and waiting. By the time the 
first service was held in the new church, 
however, the congrcgation had scveral 
causes to celebrate, not the least of 
which was the completion of the new 
sanctuary. Less expected, but not less ap- 
preciated, was the generous outpouring 
of community support that had madę the 
completion possible. 

"We just sent out the word, and we had 
all kinds of help/' said William Semon- 
ite, chairman of the Building Commit- 
tee, at the first worship scrvicc in the 
new church in early December 1984. 
"Wc're proud of it. It's bcen a long time, 
and we have so many thanks to give." 
He expressed gratitude to three local 
churches of different denominations, 
each of which had given space for wor¬ 
ship and functions, money and time. He 
also thanked town and civic organiza- 
tions and those individuals whosc work 
and funds madę the project possible. 


'Tve been overjoyed at the way the 
churches in Bellows Falls have rallied 
around us during this period of transi- 
tion," said the Rev. Ty Waterman, min¬ 
ister of the United Church, as the project 
neared completion. "1 was awcd by the 
generous commitment of our own mem- 
bers of both their time and their gifts. A 
core of mcmbcrs has steered this project 


through many shoals, and they deserve 
credit for their perseverance." 

The project was indeed a long time in 
coming to fruition. Although the idea of 
building a new church first came up 25 
ycars earlicr, it was not discussed ear- 
nestly until 1979, when deterioration of 
the old structure escalated. The churclTs 
heating system was dilapidated, the 


By Dorothy Nadeau 
Photographs by Vyto Starinskas 
Illustration by Joannę Noyes 
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The Rev. Ty Waterman poses with a proud congregation outside the new church on the day of its dedication in late 1984. 
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A carpenter and the son of a carpenter share a peaceful moment. 


plumbing antiąuated, the wiring inade- 
ąuate, the roof severely damaged and the 
foundation crumbling. Heat was costing 
$300 a week, and in the winter, the con- 
gregation moved Sunday worship from 
the large sanctuary to the parish meeting 
room in the basement to save on fuel 
expenses. 

Repairs were estimated in 1979 at 
$125,000, but even if they were under- 
taken, a major problem would remain: 
The congregation would still have a 
building too large for its needs. Paul 
Brandon, treasurer of the church in 1979, 
remembers that some church members 
nonetheless resisted the new building 
project. "A few were upset. They remem- 
ber when they were children and going 
to Sunday school," he recalled. "But time 
marches on, and we must change." Con- 
seąuently, the congregation voted in No- 
vember 1979 to erect a new structure. 
The steering committee organized to 
look for a site for the building eventually 
found what it was looking for next door. 
It recommended that a lot adjacent to the 
old church be purchased, and that the 
new church be constructed on the com- 
bined lots. After several delays, including 
the resignation in 1981 of the congrega- 
tion's minister, the Rev. Herb Perry, the 
design of the new church was chosen and 
a Capital funds drive planned. 

The stark Federal design that was 
eventually chosen was selected for the 
most basie of reasons: It looks like the 
white, steepled churches so freąuently 
depicted in postcards of Vermont. Ac- 
cording to Semonite, "If you have a 
church in Vermont, it should look like a 
church in Vermont." Sentimcntality and 
tradition also influenced the interior. 


The old pews were removed and stored 
until they could be rcfinished; the beli 
was carefully taken from the tower to be 
placed in the new church; coat racks, fur- 
niture, blackboards from the Sunday 
school and the 1882 Hutchings and Plais- 
ted pipę organ were all salvaged and 
stored until the project was completed. 
A stained-glass window that had been 
stored sińce the demolition of the Uni- 
versalist Church 25 years earlier was re- 
stored and included as a focal point in 
the design of the sanctuary. 

When Waterman arrived at his new 
ministry in the autumn of 1981 the proj¬ 
ect was once again stalled. Slowly, com- 
mittees were reorganized, and dis- 
cussions were revived regarding the prob¬ 
lem of Hnancing the construction. Judy 
Boynton, chairman of the Board of Trust- 


ees, recalls that the internal struggle to 
bring the congregation to consensus was 
not as trying as the ever-present concerns 
about money. "I had confidence the con¬ 
gregation would rise to the occasion, and 
the fact that we were organized and used 
a fund raiser helped," she said. According 
to Boynton, the services of the Profes¬ 
sional fund-raising consultant, hired 
through the United Church of Christ 
Board of Homeland Ministries, were in- 
yaluable to the success of the funding 
campaign. 

The goal for pledges from the congre¬ 
gation for the morę than $300,000 project 
was $ 100,000, with the money scheduled 
to come in over a three-year period. Some 
saw this as optimistic, especially because 
the project had been delayed for so long 
and a previous fund drive had foundered. 
"We contracted with the consultant 
from the Homeland Board and formed 
several committees, ,/ Waterman said. 
"We recruited about 40 church members 
who were trained as visitors by the con¬ 
sultant, and we asked for pledges. That 
was a key part — recruiting the people 
who would go out and knock on the 
doors." 

By the end of the first day of the fund 
drive, the goal was not only reached, but 
surpassed. "We went over the goal the 
first night," Waterman said. "The expe- 
rience was electric. It was incredible." 
The pastor called it a miracle; ultimately 
the congregation pledged one-third morę 
than the original goal, thus making the 
burden of the mortgage easier to bear. 

However, not even the congregation^ 
generosity could assure the churclTs 
completion. Without the support of 
banks, the project was doomed to fail. 



Four years of discussion preceded the nine months of construction. 
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The Bellows Falls Trust Co. was ap- 
proached to be the lead lending institu- 
tion for the project, and the Vermont 
National Bank, the First Vermont Bank 
and the Savings Bank of Walpole, N.H., 
all followed the Trust Company's lead 
and assumed equal shares of the church's 
$100,000 mortgage. "It was a situation 
where the church was going on a lot of 
faith, and the banks had to go on a lot of 
faith, too," Brandon said. "It's an expen- 
sive project for a little church in a smali 
town. But the indications were strong 
enough that there was futurę money 
coming in, and the rest of the project is 
predicated on that futurę income and 
various bequests. ,/ Money also came 
from the Homeland Ministries, which 
provided an $8000, no-interest loan, and 
from the sale of stained-glass Windows 
and other furnishings from the old 
church. Finally, funds were donated by 
community organizations and local busi- 
nesses. 

With the offers of money also came 
offers of worship space and intangible 
gifts of assistance. The St. Charles Cath- 
olic Church offered the use of its fellow- 
ship hall for morning worship services. 
It also provided an office for Waterman. 


The First Baptist Church madę its sanc- 
tuary available for weddings and Christ- 
mas Eve services, as well as for summer 
worship. Space for special events was 
madę available by the Immanuel Epis- 
copal Church, which also organized a 
fund-raising dinner that contributed 
$2000 to the United Church of ChrisCs 
building fund. Even the Bellows Falls 
School Board played a part by pledging 
space at the local middle school for the 
churcłTs displaced Sunday School 
classes. Never were members of the 
United Church without a meeting place. 

The last service in the old church was 
held on October 16, 1983. It included an 
orał history of the church fuli of remi- 
niscences related by members of the con- 
gregation. Several months later, the 
walls of the old church tumbled down. 
"It was both exhilarating and sad to leave 
the old church," Waterman said. "It is a 
unique experience when one has to say 
'goodbye' to a church, particularly to see 
a church torn down. It was a sign. There 
was no turning back as I looked at the 
shambles and later at the vacant hole." 

Two weeks before the first worship 
seryice in the new church, the Rev. Rob¬ 


ert Deacon of the Immanuel Church dc- 
livered his Thanksgiving messagc to the 
combined congregations of the Bellows 
Falls area, and compared the ordcal of the 
United Church to the Israelites' quest for 
the promised land. "When the Israclites 
finally reached the promised land aftcr 
wandering 40 years in the wilderness, it 
was a time of great rejoicing," Deacon 
said. "I know that when the people of the 
United Church after morę than a year of 
not exactly wandering — and I know St. 
Charles's parish hall has not been exactly 
a wilderness — but after a year without 
a home, when you finally come into your 
own church on December 2, I know it 
will also be a time of great rejoicing." 

Deacon said he understood how dif- 
ficult a task it must have been to face 
the endless committee meetings, the dif- 
ficult decisions, the constant concern 
over paying the bills and the "impossible 
task of trying to satisfy everybody and 
offend nobody. It's easy to be distracted 
by the size of the waves, the shortage of 
provisions, the difficulty of staying on 
course. It is important that we not let 
these concerns get in our way, because 
if we do, we may miss the joumey's end." 

The joumey's end for the building proj¬ 
ect was a day of great rejoicing for mem¬ 
bers of all of the churches. The first 
seryice passed with scarcely a notice of 
the unfinished landscaping or the bare 
stairways. The pews were not finished, 
neither was the pipę organ, but folding 
chairs and a piano filled in for the oc- 
casion. The Rev. Charles Parsley of the 
First Baptist Church donned a town 
crier's outfit, waved a hand beli, and 
proudly proclaimed tidings of joy to the 
community. "Elear ye, Hear ye," he 
called, and the new church was opened 
officially. His congregation's brass en¬ 
semble filled the air with tones of Han- 
del's "March from Julius Caesar" as the 
sanctuary filled with people coming to 
celebrate the first seryice. 

"This is a day to celebrate," Waterman 
said, as the sunlight streamed through 
the stained glass window. "It is a time 
to start new. The pastors of Immanuel, 
St. Charles and First Baptist have shown 
us what it truły means to love thy neigh- 
bor. As the community assisted the 
church, so will the church assist others," 
he said. "We want to give back to Bellows 
Falls, what Bellows Falls has given us. 
And now we want to give our thanks to 
both the religious community and the 
town by making our facilities available 
for community use. We have a great deal 
for which to be thankful." 
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"WILL CURTIS, 

and this is 

THE NATURĘ 
OF THINGS" 


SEASONS 


W hat do we think of when we use 
the word, seasons ? The dictionary 
gives its root as the Latin verb serere, 
meaning to sow. From there it took the 
meaning of a season to sow and on to our 
seasons. Today we use the word primar- 
ily with the idea of the four seasons,- 
winter, spring, summer, and fali. But 
think of all the other ways it's used! Herc 
are a few of them. There's a season when 


a product is available, say, the strawberry 
season or the oyster season. Then there's 
the season when an activity is possible, 
the deer season, the baseball season, the 
skiing season. There's a period with ref- 
erence to the total number of games 
played by a team, a 158-game season. We 
also refer to a time in our lives, "the sea¬ 
son of my childhood," and carpenters re¬ 
fer to "seasoned" lumber. 

But to get back to the theme of seasons 
and the year, you doubtless have heard 
of the terrible year in the early part of 


Excerpts from a New Book 
By Will Curtis 
Illustrations by Nora S. Unwin 


the nineteenth century when there 
weren't four seasons, only one. It's still 
referred to as "Eighteen-sixteen and froze 
to death." Records show that snów fell 
every month of the year. Spring never 
came, summer never came, and in July 
snów was still piled up with morę Corn¬ 
ing down. Crops never got in the ground, 
animals died from lack of food; humans 
went hungry. In Vermont, where condi- 
tions were particularly severe, whole 
families pulled up roots and left for parts 
of the country where such unnatural 
weather didn't plague honest, hardwork- 
ing folk. 

Our seasons are controlled by the pat- 
terns of weather moving across the coun¬ 
try from west to east. Usually the 
patterns move in a morę or less predict- 
able fashion, but in 1816 the sun's 
warmth and its action on the weather 
was obscured by an enormous number of 
particles in the air. A volcano in the Far 
East had erupted and spewed out so 
much matter that it affected the amount 
of warmth reaching New England. So 
summer never arrived. Snów droughts in 
some recent years have been due to the 
fact that the jet streams that usually loop 
down and pick up moisture from the 
Mexican Gulf instead spęd straight 
across the northern part of the continent, 
bringing lots of cold, dry air. 

There are two other ways we use the 
word season that are peculiar to New En¬ 
gland: how about "mud season" and 
"sugar season"? And with sugar season 
and its companion, mud season, some 
folks think of getting away for a change. 
Tye heard a doctor say that our bodies 
take a lot of punishment from the chang- 
ing seasons and that it is a good idea to 
take a vacation four times a year just to 
rest up from all that strain. Yet I always 
thought that we who lived in the north¬ 
ern climates benefited from the changing 
seasons; we're supposed to be smarter, 
morę alert, and morę active than those 
who just lie about all day waiting for the 
fruit to drop from the trees into their 
open mouths. Weil, I for one love the 
changing seasons. And to end this dis- 
cussion HI quote one of the most famous 
passages on the subject from Eccle- 
siastes: "To everything there is a season 
and a time to every purpose under the 
heaven." 
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The Man Behind 
the Microphone 

W hen Telemann'S fantasia for recordcr introduces 
the National Public Radio program The Naturę 
of Things, the distinctive Yankee voice of Will 
Curtis comes over the air. During the next three minutes, 
a million listeners from Vermont to South Dakota to Texas 
will learn an astonishing amount about the topie he has 
chosen for the day. The subject may be animal language, 
bald eagles, the shadbush, hibernation, the making of com- 
post, meteors, dandelions, snów fleas, poisonous plants, 
wind power, whales or any other aspect of the natural 
world that Curtis has investigated and encapsulated for 
the edification of his devoted audience. 

Curtis looks the part of the enthusiastic teacher that he 
is: lean, white haired, ruddy faced, with intense hazel eyes 
that light up as he speaks. He is clearly fired by an abiding 
curiosity about the hows and whys of naturę, and by a 
sense of wonder and reverence for its workings. 

Largely self-taught — as have been many of America's 
naturalists from Audubon to Burroughs — Curtis grew up 
on Massachusetts's South Shore. In 1953 he moved with 
his wife, Jane, from their farm in Scituate to Vermont to 
take up dairying on a farm bought "for the soil, not the 
view." Starting with 12 registered heifers, the Curtises 
eventually had 70 head on their 180 acres in Hartland Four 
Corners. Looking back Curtis says, "This decade was in 
many ways the best of my life. Farming is so basie, so 
honest — it makes you appreciate life in a way nothing 
else can. But then the bulk tank came in, which meant 
you had to increase the herd to make a living. You can't 
do that with just a hired man — families with sons coming 
along can make it, but we had one smali daughter. And 
we asked ourselves, 'Is this what we want to do with the 


rest of our lives — stay home on the farm?' So we sold the 
herd, and bought the Yankee Bookstorc in Woodstock." 

Although far different from farming, running the book- 
store was also a rewarding experience. "We got to know 
everybody in the valley," Curtis says. Meanwhilc, he won 
election in 1962 to the State legislature, whcre he scrvcd 
on the House Conservation Committee, and thcreby was 
further educated in environmental mattcrs. He also began 
nearly two decades ago to review books for the White Rivcr 
Junction radio station, and to make occasional guest ap- 
pearances on educational television programs. 

During the decade the Curtises ran the bookstorc they 
launched their own literary careers. First came the pub- 
lication of an illustrated book on antiąuc woodburning 
stoves, and a photographic history of Woodstock, Times 
Gone By. Welcome the Birds to Your Home, published in 
1980, is an account of the Curtises' experiences with birds 
attracted to the environs of their 1790 farmhouse. When 
Laurance Rockefeller heard the Curtises lecture on George 
Perkins Marsh, he suggested they write a book about this 
pioneering ecologist; the Curtises, with Frank Lieberman, 
devoted the next two years to writing a biography, The 
World of George Perkins Marsh, Americas’s First Envi- 
ronmentalist. Their latest book, again produced in con- 
junction with Lieberman, is Return To These Hills: The 
Vermont Years of Calvin Coolidge. 

Curtis has been morę than a man of words, however. In 
1972, a group of Vermonters who shared environmental 
concerns established the Vermont Institute of Natural Sci¬ 
ences in Woodstock, an organization that has become na- 
tionally known for its innovative educational programs 
and environmental projects. Curtis served as its president. 
He also began giving naturę talks on WVPR, the Vermont 
Public Radio Station. These talks evolved into the daily 
3-minute mini-series dubbed The Naturę of Things, with 
listeners in the WVPR radius responding enthusiastically 
to the concise, informative presentations and Curtis's 
genial style. He took the initiative to seek a broader au¬ 
dience for these talks, and four years ago a major grant 
from the National Audubon Society madę it possible for 
his program to be beamed nationwide via satellite. 

For Curtis, preparing the programs means researching 
in depth from many sources, scientific, historical and lit¬ 
erary. In all this, Jane is an indispensable colleague, sug- 
gesting topics, checking references and delivery, and 
supervising the sound effects such as bird songs, waterfalls 
and rural noises that give immediacy to the productions. 
She is also a partner on and recorder of the Curtises' trav- 
els, which have taken them to explore wildlife in the U.S., 
Canada, the British Isles, Europę, Lapland, the Andes and 
the Galapagos Islands. Patagonia is next on the list. Both 
Curtises are also active in the campaign for nuclear dis- 
armament, because "anyone concemed about the envi- 
ronment cannot remain aloof from the debate over nuclear 
weapons." 

At a vigorous 67, Curtis speaks with a kind of amaze- 
ment of the events of his life. "It has had so many satis- 
factions," he declares. "Farming, the bookstorc, writing, 
broadcasting, environmental programs, friends, skiing, 
travel. So many opportunities opened up. I think it could 
have happened only in Vermont." 

—Lee Pennock Huntington 
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THE SCYTHE 


T he hayfields have just been mowcd 
for the second time. The mowing 
machinę laid the grass in fiat rows on a 
Friday, and by Sunday afternoon the hay 
had been carried off to be stored in the 
barn, a one-man operation. The tractor 
towed the baler, which in turn shot neat, 
rectangular bales up and into the at- 
tached hay wagon. Now the yellow fields 
will have to wait for the sun and rain to 
turn them green once morę. But ma- 
chines can't get into corners and along 
edges, where the weeds lurk to take over 
the fields. I must get out into the fields 
with a scythe. 

First, Tli make surę the blade is razor 
sharp by going over it with a whetstone. 
Scything with a duli blade is tiring and 


forces the mower to swing with a violent 
motion. Now Tli take up the long curved 
snath madę of ash — the snath is the 
handle — with two grips or nibs. There's 
an easy rhythm to scything, both feet 
step forward, then swing, both feet for- 
ward and swing. The heel and toe of the 
blade must be horizontal, and just above 
the ground. As I start down the field, I 
think of the old-timers who would start 
out about four in the morning, and with 
two working together could get a couple 
of acres down before breakfast. They 
used to have scything contests where 
two men would start level, about ten feet 
apart, mow their way up the edge of the 
field, turn across the end and back down 
the farther side. If the inside man could 
mow the other out of his swath, by get- 
ting to the end of the field first so that 
the outside man couldn't turn to the 


right except by Crossing in the inside 
man's swath, he had won the contest. 

Not many people can use a scythe cor- 
rectly now. If they try, they swing it like 
a golf club, slashing at the grass. I guess 
the scythe has almost come to the end 
of its useful life. It's a tool that has been 
used for countless thousands of years, 
ever sińce someone got tired of pulling 
grasses up by hand and used an animal 
jawbone instead. Then came a bronze 
blade with a short handle, and it was the 
Romans who first used a long handle so 
that the mower could stand upright. 

I've been looking at a reproduction of 
a medieval painting of a man cutting hay, 
and his scythe looks just like minę ex- 
cept that the handle is straight and has 
only one grip. Weil, scything may be get- 
ting to be a lost art, but Tm going to keep 
swinging this blade as long as Tm able. 



AURORA BOREALIS 

F requently, New Englanders who are 
lucky enough to be about late in the 
evening witness a spectacular display of 
the aurora borealis, or northern lights. 
The sky is streaked with glowing lav- 
enders, pinks, and greens. 

Whenever people share their memo- 
rable experiences seeing the northern 
lights the inevitable ąuestion arises - 
What causes this phenomenon? As I be- 
gan to search, it became elear that no one 
has yet devised a thorough explanation 
for what causes the auroras. But there are 
some well-accepted theories among as- 
trophysicists. 

The sun emits a steady stream of hy- 
drogen into the solar system. This hy- 
drogen is a by-product of the nuclear 
reactions that are the source of the sun's 
energy. The cloud of hydrogen particles 
becomes less dense as this solar wind 
ranges far out into the solar system. Sci- 
entists cali this thin, solar atmosphere 
the corona. When it reaches the earth, 
the corona is only one billionth as dense 
as that of the earth. 

When the solar wind approaches, the 
earth's magnetic field funnels the parti- 
clcs toward the polar region. Here, the 
gases of the earth's atmosphere and the 
highly charged solar particles react, and 
the aurora borealis is bom. Because the 
sun's activity, and thus the strength of 
the solar wind, is highly variable, the au¬ 
roras tend to be morę freąuent and in- 
tense when the sun is morę active. 


How do the auroras glow? A rough 
analogy could be madę using such fa- 
miliar devices as fluorescent light bulbs 
and neon signs. In these cascs, certain 
gases fili a glass tubę dcvoid of air, and 
electrical energy causes the gas particles 
to glow. Each kind of gas emits a certain 
color. This may be roughly what happens 


with the northern lights, as atmospheric 
gases are chargcd by the energy of the 
solar wind. 

Somehow, it is satisfying to know that 
something as bcautiful and celestial as 
the northern lights still has about it a 
rather nebulous origin — an air of mys- 
tery. 
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GROWING UP IN A NEST 


I T'S a wonder that any young birds sur- 
vive to reach adulthood when one con- 
siders the length of brooding time, plus 
the number of days the nestlings have to 
be fed and watched over until they can 
fly. The fledgling time is particularly 
dangerous, sińce there exist so many 
creatures who depend on flesh for sur- 
vival, and are on the alert for tasty eggs 
or a nestful of little birds. 

Our Agnes was so fat and lazy that she 
wouldn't think of exerting herself by 
scrambling up a tree, even an easily 
climbed tree like our apples. But she did 
have a suitor in the neighboTs cat, and 
we heard reports of raccoons down the 
road. We knew there were snakes about 
because Katie started to pick up the hose 
one evening and it wriggled off. 

Most of the birds that one hopes to 
attract are perching birds — termed pas- 
serines, from the enormous and success- 
ful (in the sense of evolution) order of 
Passeriformes — which comprise three- 
Hfths of all the birds in the world. Swal- 
lows, wrens, thrushes, sparrows, larks, 
warblers, flycatchers are only a few of the 
passerines. Most of these birds are alike 
in that they don't begin to incubate until 
the correct number of eggs had been laid. 
How does a bird lcnow what constitutes 
the "correct" number of eggs? It seems 
to have something to do with the feel of 
the right number of eggs in the nest. One 
poor flicker, whose nest was robbed daily 
of an egg, laid seventy-one eggs in sev- 
enty-three days. I hope the scientist- 
turned-egg thief finally let her keep 
a few, but the experiment did indicate 
that such birds are correctly called "in- 
determinate layers." In contrast, "deter- 
minate layers," like the plover and the 
sandpiper, lay four eggs, and will not 
lay morę to fili the nest if any eggs are 
taken. 

The number of eggs laid depends, too, 
on the ratę of attrition each species must 
overcome. The morę dangerous the cir- 
cumstances in which a bird is typically 
reared, the morę eggs it lays. The hum- 
mingbird for instance, lays only two eggs 
in its tiny and well-concealed nest; but 
a duck or pheasant whose eggs are laid 
on the ground and whose young must 
avoid all manner of dangers might have 
as many as fifteen in a clutch. Whatever 
the mechanism may be that allows a fe- 
male passerine to know that she has laid 
the correct number of eggs and that she 
must start the brooding process, it en- 
sures that the eggs hatch at the same 


time and have an eąual start in life. On 
the other hand, the raptors, those birds 
like owls and hawks that depend on flesh 
for food, start to incubate from the day 
the first egg is laid, to make surę that 
their young hatch at intervals. Then, if 


S ome people are complaining about 
the use of energy on the farm. Some 
have proposed that we go back to a "peas- 
ant" type of agriculture, including the 
use of hand tools, as a means of saving 
energy. They may not be aware that the 
production of all food and fiber by agri¬ 
culture reąuires only two to three per- 
cent of the total energy used in the 
United States yearly. All the animal in- 
dustries probably reąuire no morę than 
one percent of the total energy used in 
the country. To eliminate all energy use 
by agriculture would have very little im- 
pact on the total energy picture in Amer¬ 
ica. We should, of course, develop new 
energy-saving technologies and alternate 
sources of energy as a means of conserv- 
ing energy and being as efficient as pos- 
sible on the farm. But, the answer is not 
to turn back the clock and destroy the 
most efficient food-producing system in 
the world, and along with it our high 
standard of living. 

The total farm population numbers 


times are hard and there's a scarcity of 
food, the oldest owi nestling may eat her 
little brother. I imagine that this is an- 
other instance of the survival of species, 
that at least the elder sister will have 
something to eat. 


less than five percent of the total popu¬ 
lation. Farmers have a difficult time get- 
ting enough help at harvest time. This 
has forced some to resort to mechani- 
zation or to the importation of foreign 
labor to harvest their crops. Not many 
people (even those out of work) are in- 
terested in the back-breaking labor on 
the farm. A recent report by the Council 
for Agricultural Science and Technology 
indicated that producing crops by 1918 
technology would reąuire about one- 
third of the total United States work 
force (eight times the number now in- 
volved), plus sixty-one million horses 
and mules and half the United States 
cropland, just to feed the horses and 
mules. This kind of agricultural produc¬ 
tion would result in considerably higher 
prices for a smaller amount of food, and 
subseąuently a lower standard of living 
in the United States. Moreover, where 
would the additional people needed on 
the farm come from? We could not find 
them. 


“Will Curtis, and this is The Naturę of Things ” is published by The Countryman Press. Copies 
of the book are available through the Vermont Life Bookshclf. Credits: "The Seasons," lanc 
P. Curtis. ""The Scythe," Will and Janc Curtis. ""Aurora Borealis," Michael Caduto, Vcrmont 
Institute of Natural Science. ""Growing Up in a Nest," Janc and Will Curtis, Welcome the Birds 
to Your Home, Stephen Greene Press, 1980. "'Energy and Agriculture," Extension Service, 
University of Vermont. Illustrations on pages 19 and 21 reproduccd by permission of the Sharon 
Arts Center, Sharon, N.H., and the Estate of Nora S. Unwin. Illustration on page 22 from 
Footnotes on Naturę by John Kieran and Nora S. Unwin. Copyright 1947 by John Kicran and 
Nora S. Unwin. Copyright 1974 by John Kieran. Published by Doubleday and Co., Inc. 
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Burlington, C.T. Kazak 
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Randolph, Alan Graham 


ho will join the chorus of peepers in the 
marsh behind my house in singing a song 
to celebrate the passing of a spring day? I 
ani well aware that spring is a season of fresh starts 
and bold beginnings, but this should not blind us to 
the tramjuil blue light of a March dusk. Even the sky 
is so embarrassed by the earth’s transcending beauty 
at this time of year that it blushes. 

It should hardly be necessary to point out that 
spring offers as many endings as it does beginnings. 



Jon Gilbert Fox Kindra Clineff 
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East Corinth, William Hebden 


Each of the days on zohich the warmer sun rises ends 
a little later, but ends nonetheless. Our opportunities 
to appreciate the new season's offerings increase 
daily , but not infinitely. Each spring day the sun 
sets, the earth spins, and we come back to the world 
in the morning morę fuli of anticipation than if the 
light had never faded and thrown a blanket of dark- 
ness over our view of the seasons business. 


Anyone who has spent any time around babies will 
understand the special significance of an April night. 
New life needs sleep and lots of it. The vigor of the 
natural world in surnmer depends not only on the 
suns blessing during the days that preceded, but on 
the moons blessing, too. Let us sing a hymn of 
praise not for spring's end, but for its enditigs, all 93 
of them. Of such are beginnings bom. — N.P.G. 
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AN ESSAY 


The Spring House 


By H.H. Price 
Illustrations by 
Jeff Danziger 



W HEN WE RETURNED TO VERMONT 

Dad always checked the Shel- 
don spring and invited me to 
join him. The memory is straight out of 
Robert Frost: "Pm going out to clean the 
pasture spring — you come too." 

It was a morning's hike, to and from, 
if one walked up behind the village, 
across the pasture and past all its fences, 
to where the rising slope met the dark 
green woods. Perhaps still feeling the city 
pace, Dad always drove instead. We 
bumped over a rutty dirt road in his black 
Ford until the field took over, then 
picked our way by foot to the spring 
house. 

As I look back, he wasn't dressed for 
country work. He wore gray flannels, 
shiny from sitting, and a long-sleeved 
white shirt which he rolled up at the 
sleeves as we approached the spring. His 
father had done the business differently. 
He dressed in overalls and hoots — farm¬ 
er^ garb — and crossed the pasture by 
foot, carrying what he needed "to rake 
the leaves a way." But Grampa was gone 
and so were his ways. 

The spring house was long and Iow and 
gray, a kind of wood-shingled tent. It 
looked as if someone had taken the top 
of a house, the attic portion where it 
peaks, sawed it off at the eaves and laid 
it over the spring. On one end was a little 
door, just my size, that Dad tugged at to 
fight the swell. My job was to hand him 
the crowbar the moment he worked up 
a crack. Inside, it was dark except for the 


shaft of light from the little door propped 
ajar. The floor was wood planking with 
a wide trap door set in the middle. 

Dad and I knelt carefully beside the 
door, like desert people worshipping an 
oasis, as he started to lift the trap. "Back 
up, now," he cautioned me. "Be careful. 
Move back. I can't worry about your fall- 
ing in." 

Normally, Dad was a patient man. He 
never raised his voice nor jumped at a 
sudden sound. Most expressions came 
from his eyes. I can count on one hand 
the number of times he spoke sharply to 
me, and being spring-side is the first. 

Carefully he unhinged the gray trap 
door and rested it where the eave met the 
floor. There, just beneath the dry flooring 
was an awesome, sąuare, black, wet 
space. A skin lay on the water like a worn 
piece of cheesecloth, letting little spar- 
kles of reflection through its holes. I 
handed him a long-poled tool with a net 
at the end, something like what 
fishermen use, and he began to rake the 
scum. Then we paused, admired the 
water and marveled it was still there. 
Dad smiled slowly and almost gurgled in 
the way he expressed his pleasure. 

What we were admiring was the village 
water, and he owned it. It was a benign 
monopoly (which I think he rather rel- 
ished), and a reminder of his beginnings. 

Dad started out to be a businessman 
when he was just a boy, and he used the 
trains to make his money. Sheldon was 
a busy place back then when he boarded 


a daily run for St. Albans to sell news- 
papers and edibles. He raised rabbits by 
the hundreds, and shipped them to the 
Jewish markets in New York and Boston. 
Not long before he died I found a picture 
of him taken when he was nine or ten. 
He stood in the farmyard, wearing over- 
alls and dangling a briefcase from his 
hand, a cross between a miniaturę farmer 
and a little businessman. He boarded 
away for high school, and graduated at 
age 16, by which time he had already 
started his own insurance agency. While 
he was away at college, his mother acted 
in his behalf, collecting premiums and 
reminding neighbors when payments 
were overdue. 

Dad was a grown man, in his business 
prime, when he acąuired the spring, the 
Sheldon Water Works. It must not have 
been an investment because the yield 
was about as piddling as utility stops in 
"Monopoly." I like to think he bought 
the Water Works as a treasure of Shel- 
don's history. It was an ordinary spring 
when I saw it, but rare for a town that 
once boasted springs as its main attrac- 
tion. 

Sheldon, Sheldon Springs, and SheT 
dons of many directions, produced such 
minerał waters in the mid-19th century 
that the area became the leading water 
resort in the country by 1870. The St. 
Francis Indians had called it "Medicine 
Springs," and gave its water and sedi- 
ments to Champlain for his wounded 
soldiers. The white settlers took over the 
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springs with the land, using it like heal- 
ing hcrbs. By chance, a wealthy New 
Yorker, suffering from cancer of the 
tongue, stopped in St. Albans on his way 
to Canada, drank a bottle of the liąuid 
medicine and was immediately relievcd. 
That connection turned the native cooler 
into a commercial prescription, and the 
boom was on. Sheldon water was bottled 
and shipped across the country, an ad- 
yertisement that turned the town into a 
bustling spa. 

"We had every kind of water to cure 
what ailed yah," Gramma told me when 
she reminisced about her childhood in 
Sheldon's heyday. "There were a dozen 
hotels at one time, the water business 
was so good," she would say. 

The old postcards and photographs 
show the fashionable from New York and 
Philadelphia posed on the front verandas 
of huge hotels. The women are all bustled 
and holding parasols. The men look like 
barber shop ąuartet conventioneers, 
dressed in stiff suits and straw hats. 

Train tracks to Sheldon were laid when 
the spring waters with magical cures and 
cosmetic claims reached their commer¬ 
cial peak. The town boomed in the mid- 
dle of rolling pasture land, fertile for 
grazing cows but also a balm for the city 
weary. Visitors to the spa watched the 
hills of Vermont undulate in their rich 
green drapes under the summer light, and 
the Sheldon children watched the visi- 
tors. Gramma probably picked up a few 
pointers about being a lady, which she 
grew to be, but she mostly talked to me 
about the demise of the famous Sheldon 
spring business. 

"Every summer we kids would go 
around to all the hotels and gawk," she 
said. "But the last summer was really 
something. The hotels began to collapse 
or burn, several in one season. We 
seemed to be running from one hotel to 
another so as not to miss the fireworks." 

Sheldon came and went like resorts 
from Newport to Bar Harbor, perhaps be- 
cause the springs ran dry, perhaps be- 
cause all the city folk were healed. By 
the time Dad owned the village spring, 
after World War II, the eruptions of 
drinkable water had died down like the 
dwindling perk of a coffee pot pulled off 
the stove. I remember our relatives 
grumbling about the ąuality of the water 
and its scarcity in August. 

The treks to the spring house with Dad 
never really amounted to morę than 
making surę it was still there. Repairs, 
or special murkiness would prompt him 
to say he would speak to Uncle Robert. 


"He'll know who should do it," he would 
remark, as he checked the door. We both 
knew without speaking, however, that 
the job would be done by Uncle Robert 
after we left town. 

Dad had that special relationship with 
Sheldon that smali town native sons earn 
from doing well "away." He had deter- 
mined early that farm work was hard 
work physically, and that brain power 
could surely eąual a lifetime supply of 
gray mares. He had the brains. The oldest 
of five children, and the only boy, he 
reckoned the milking load would be his 
if he stayed around. Everyone from home 
encouraged him to go away. He won his 
diploma from the University of Vermont 
at age 20, and before he was 30 he had 



"He stood in the farmyard, ... a 
cross between a miniaturę farmer 
and a little businessman." 


become Vermont's Commissioner of 
Banking and Insurance and youngest 
trustee of his alma mater. Governor 
George Aiken, a country boy himself, 
stood behind my Dad through the 1930s 
while he challenged big institutions to 
honest economic practices. It was front¬ 
page news for months. 

Every place he went Dad perked like 
his home town's bubbling springs, a good 
clean country water bottled and shipped 
for what ails the city folk. He returned 
to Sheldon for his deepest needs with a 
thirst like the one that comes from hay- 
ing all day in the July heat. He brought 
his college chums, his bride, his business 
friends to taste the best of country life 
— his father's food. Grampa cured hams 
with a mapie syrup recipe that alche- 
mists should envy, and aged the kind of 


cheese that gave Vermont cheddar its 
good name. He raised strawbcrries so big 
and red and juicy that people came from 
beyond the county linę just to huy them. 
The mapie sap he tapped and boiled to 
syrup lingers in our taste buds still — a 
shiny, sweet amber thread to the mem- 
ory. 

I don't think Dad ever intended for us 
to return to country life, to clean the 
spring, for instance; but events threw us 
back on Sheldon, where we livcd with 
Grampa and Gramma on the farm. I 
learned about getting up at 4 a.m., churn- 
ing butter, and baking biscuits in a wood- 
stove oven. We helped feed the pigs, and 
boil the water for plucking chickcns. The 
ice man came once a week to fili the box 
on the back porch, a summer living space 
with special memories. We turned ice 
cream there and watched the northern 
lights from it late one August night. 
Gramma had a cellar where glass jars of 
fruits and vegetables lined every avail- 
able shelf, and a special place in the cel- 
larway for jams and jellies. It was a real 
bevy of activity related to food and 
warmth and clothes, but it was cut short. 
Grampa died four months after we ar- 
rived, which may be why the spring 
house seems so important to me. 

I went along with Grampa once to 
clean the spring. It was early in the fali 
when time itself seems the most pre- 
cious thing to enjoy. He called out a 
phrase like Frost's: 'Tm going out to 
clean the pasture spring — you come 
too." 

Grampa was tali and skinny, straight 
and ąuick. He wore overalls every day 
and a broad-brimmed hat for shade be- 
cause of being constantly outside. I fol- 
lowed him from the house to the barn, 
like a calf at the weaning stage, and then 
across the road and off to the pasture. I 
wore overalls, too, and funny brown 
leather shoes. My hair was parted in the 
middle with a clump of hair pulled up on 
each side in a rubber band, rounding out 
the picture of a little girl turned calf with 
flapping ears. 

Grampa chose a route through the pas¬ 
ture according to the cattle. He knew 
which field had bulls and which lay fal- 
low. While I lingered to pick wildflowers 
he waited for me at a fence, his hand and 
foot holding open an oval place in the 
barbed wire for me to crawl through. I 
stumbled behind, mounting each gray 
rock or boulder in our path. Down by the 
stream the pasture looked like a dried up 
river bed, morę Stones than grass. 
Grampa waited for me at the stream, 
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holding out his brown arm beneath a 
rolled up shirt sleeve. He must have 
spent morę time waiting that morning 
than walking as we mounted the slope, 
my little legs lagging from fatigue. At the 
wood's edge he stood erect, like an oak 
that had survived the winds, waiting one 
last time for me to catch up. 

We could sec the spring house through 
some hardwoods towering over a mossy 
forest floor, speckled in another season 
with trillium and lady slippers. We ap- 
proached the spring house from its back- 
side, because we had come by foot, and 
could see a bare spot on the roof where 
shingles had fallen out. Grampa grinned 
as he worked open the little door, 
crawled inside, then came back out im- 
mediately with a hammer and other 
tools. 

"No need luggin' what you know 
you'11 have to have just half the time/ 7 
he told me as he set to do the job. 

I hung around the clearing, impatient 
to go inside the house, while Grampa re- 
placed the shingles. Just before we en- 
tered he laid his long brown arm on my 
little shoulder and read the rulcs. "The 
water's deep and it's bigger than the 
hole," he said. "It goes beyond the floor, 
little peanut, and if you fali in, it could 
catch you underneath. No monkey 
shines 'cause I can't save you from this 
hole." 

I stayed beyond the edge, as Grampa 
said, while he cleaned off the scum. He 



"The spring wat er was like a 
person's eye, the window to a 
soul. . . . It's a memory, a way 
of life , a source of strength." 


worked until he was satisfied. I held the 
pail while he skimmed, and then he emp- 
tied it outside, leaving me alone beside 
the spring. 

It was a moment of eternal trust. I was 
frightened but fascinated. By now my 
eyes had adjusted to the darkness. I could 
clearly see the black water and feel its 
infinity. Still moving from Grampa's 
cleaning, it lapped against the floor 
boards, and I could hear its message: 
"Rest, thirst, and wash. Rest, thirst, and 
wash." 

The spring water was like a person's 
eye, the window to a soul, something 
that communicates without words. It's a 
memory, a way of life, a source of 
strength. 

Grampa died just before winter set in. 
Dad sold the Sheldon Water Works, and 
people dug their own wells. We still re- 
turned to Sheldon, but less and less fre- 
ąuently. Over the next few decades the 
town shrank as the cities swelled, a kind 
of demographic evaporation. 

Today the pastures are still filled with 
herds of cows, and young families are de- 
termined to see dairy farming through. 
The rocks and boulders haven't moved 
from their ancient water bed, and the 
pastures still undulate under a Vermont 
summcr light. The Sheldon waters aren't 
bottled anymore to sell for "what ails 
yah," but they linger just beneath the 
surface of the town's pastures like the 
water beneath the spring house floor. coo 
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The American 
Precision Museum 

By Dave Gośka 

Photographs by Alan W. Perkins 


W HEN THE WRECKER/S BALL loomed 
for the former Robbins and 
Lawrence Armory in Windsor, 
it cast a long shadow across Ed Battison's 
desk. Battison, who was then curator of 
mechanical engineering at the Smithson- 
ian Institution in Washington, D.C., had 
a keen appreciation of the structure's 
heritage and potential. It was an appre¬ 
ciation he had acąuired both profession- 
ally and personally, as a boy growing up 
decades earlier in Windsor. Without wor- 
rying overly much about what the futurę 
might hołd, Battison went to work to 
spare the building from demolition. 

As a result of Battison's efforts in 1964, 
the Windsor landmark was saved. It 
might then have languished, however, 
simply another aging structure wanting 
a use, if Battison's vision had gone no 
further. Instead, the building was ąuickly 
given a new mission as the home of the 
fledgling American Precision Museum. 
In the decades sińce, the building itself 
has received the sorely needed attention 
of preservationists, and the museum col- 
lection has flourished, offering a uniąue 
display of machines carefully chosen to 
illustrate important steps in the evolu- 
tion of industrial America. 

It is fitting that the American Preci¬ 
sion Museum should reside in the Wind¬ 
sor armory. It was there, in 1851, that 
the system of making articles with in- 
terchangeable parts — a system that 
vastly speeded up production while im- 
proving maintenance and repair of arti¬ 
cles — was first introduced to the world 
on a large and marketable scalę. Before 
that time, the neck of every bottle was 
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different, and each could be plugged only 
with a cork. However, after the manu- 
facturing breakthroughs engineered in 
the Windsor Armory in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, the bottlenecks 
could be madę uniform and so could the 
caps necessary to pług them. Today, bot- 
tles are closed with screw-on or crimp 
caps madę to fit millions of bottles, 
which are themselves mass manufac- 
tured thousands of miles away from 
where the caps are produced. Today, bali 
bearings madę in all industrialized na- 
tions fit all the cars madę in any nation. 
Tires are easily interchanged or replaced: 
They do not have to be madę and fitted 
the way a farrier must make and Ht in- 
dividual horseshoes to particular horse's 
hooves. 

Most of us take these modern methods 
for granted. However, the "American 
System" of precision interchangeable 
parts constituted a major breakthrough 
for industry around the world. The three- 
story Windsor Armory, now a monu¬ 
ment to manufacturing history, began as 
a cradle of modern manufacturing. 

The armory's rich industrial history 
begins in 1846, at the start of the Mex- 
ican-American War. Windsorites Nika- 
nor Kendal and Richard S. Lawrence, and 
financier Samuel E. Robbins won the bid 
on a government contract to supply rifles 
to the army. They built the armory of 
hand-made brick, on the banks of rushing 
Mili Brook, then gathered together a 
group of experienced machinę designers 
to build machinery for them. When Ken¬ 
dal, Lawrence and Robbins were done, 
according to Battison, they had created a 


"fabulous set-up — the most modern fac- 
tory in the world for the manufacture of 
precision metal objects." 

Robbins and Lawrence, as the firm was 
then known, used its sophisticated ma¬ 
chinery to fili its two orders, in record 
time, for the manufacture of the Model 
1841 U.S. Army rifle, (purchased by the 
govemment at $10.90 each|. Meanwhile, 
the firm was also producing "sporters," 
the name given to rifles sold to the '49ers 
going west with the gold rush. 

So admired were the Robbins and Law¬ 
rence rifles, with their system of inter¬ 
changeable parts, that the firearms were 
displayed in 1851 at the Crystal Pałace 
Industrial Exhibition in London. The 
English were duły impressed. As Battison 
explains, the rifles "could be taken apart 
with a screwdriver. Soldiers could make 
their own repairs in the field with spare 
parts." Three years later, during the Cri- 
mean War, the Windsor Armory won a 
contract from Great Britain to produce 
the machinę tools that would enable the 
Enfield Armory, near London, to produce 
Robbins and Lawrence ąuality rifles. 
Soon after, there came an order for 25,000 
British-model rifles for that country's 
forces, and a promise of a futurę contract 
ten times that size. 

Unfortunately, in 1856 when the sec- 
ond English rifle contract failed to ma- 
terialize, the Robbins and Lawrence 
armory went bankrupt. However, the 
founders' legacy was the Windsor- 
trained workmen who drifted away to 
other parts of the nation, and introduced 
their manufacturing expertise to a wide 
rangę of mechanical industries — from 
locomotives to watches. 

Moreover, the demise of Robbins and 
Lawrence by no means marked the end 
of the armory's manufacturing days. Ebe- 
nezer Lamson, a founder of the Jones and 
Lamson Company, bought the armory 
building before the Civil War, and soon 
received an order for 50,000 Springfield 
rifles to eąuip the Union army. After the 
war, when the arms business dwindled, 
the factory converted its production ma¬ 
chinery to make sewing machines, 
which although vastly different in func- 
tion, reąuired the same kind of precision 
manufacturing as did rifles. In addition, 
Jones and Lamson manufactured ma¬ 
chinę tools and parts. 

Jones and Lamson closed this building 
in 1884 and moved to nearby Springfield, 
Yermont in 1888. In 1898, however, the 


The features of this lathe were 
patented by F.W. Hoiue in 1853. 
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Iron planing 
machinę, 
c. 1860 


The Windsor-Spritigfield 
region of Vermont kas a 
distinguished industrial 
history. Ebenezer Lamsoris 
manufactory, which once 
occupied the Museum's 
building, produced the 
sezuing machinę shozun here. 
James Hartness, once a 
superintendent of Jones 
and Lamson and later a 
gouemor of Yermont, 
invented the fiat 
turret, bel ozu. 


Vertical lathe with cutting 
tool holder and adjustments. c. 1862 




View of one of the museum's exhibit aisles. 
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Fiat turret. 
Invented in 1889. 



































Chain-stitch sewing machinę 
from the late 1860s. 


turbinę and building were converted to a 
generating plant for the Windsor Electric 
Light Company. For the next half-cen- 
tury, the armory supplied elcctric power 
to the area's homes and businesses. Dur- 
ing the late 1950s and early 1960s the 
building, which had been purchased by 
the Central Vermont Public Service Cor¬ 
poration, was used only as a warehouse. 

In 1965, whcn the power company no 
longer needed the warehouse space, the 
wrecking bali threatened the building. It 
was then that Edwin Battison, cognizant 
of the structure's historical value, took 
steps to found his museum. He moved 
ąuickly to secure the property, to have 
it listed on the National Register of His¬ 


torie Places, and to establish a non-profit 
Corporation madę up of industrialists, ed- 
ucators and local citizens to oversee the 
armory's renovation and to chart its fu¬ 
turę as the American Precision Museum. 

An avid collector of tools and machin- 
ery for much of his life, Director Battison 
dipped into his own collection for the 
museunPs opening exhibit. Supplement- 
ing Battison's donations were tools and 
machines originally used in the building 
and given by the Jones and Lamson Ma¬ 
chinę Company. Among these were a 
Lamson sewing machinę and a pattern- 
maker's lathe that had been madę at the 
armory in 1849 and kept in service until 
the end of World War II. 

Until 1977, when Battison retired from 
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thc Smithsonian, the American Preci- 
sion Museum was ablc to do little morę 
than tend its modest collection and open 
its doors to thc public on a limited basis. 
However, when Battison returned to 
Windsor to direct the museum's opera- 
tion, he redoubled his search for exhibits 
that would show important steps in the 
evolution of tools and machinery. 'Tve 
never seen anybody ąuite so dedicated as 
Ed Battison/' says Janc Lendway of the 
Vermont Division of Historie Preserva- 
tion. "He absolutely scours the country- 
side for collections for the museum." 

Since its opening in 1965, the museum 
has inereased its collection of machincs 
and tools tenfold. Among the most pop¬ 
ular exhibits is the collection of region- 
ally and armory-made rifles. The 
museum also owns the original Bridge- 
port Milling Machinę, a versatile and 
productive machinę tool, first manufac- 
tured in 1938, that utilizes high-speed 
motorized spindles. Today it is widely 
copied, chiefly by Asian manufacturers. 

One recent acąuisition is an early 
model of the Edison Dynamo. It is dis- 
played with a photograph of its inventor, 
Thomas Edison, leaning on his prototype 
of this dynamo. The sole automobile in 
the museunTs collection is a 1914 Ca- 
nadian-made Model T Ford. Like the first 


Windsor-made rifles, the car represents 
an industrial milestone: It is an example 
of the first product madę on an assembly 
linę using interchangeable parts. 

The oldest machinę in the American 
Precision MuseunTs collection is an 18th 
century wood-turning lathe, once used to 
make spinning wheels, yarn reels and 
Windsor chairs (the latter not named for 
Windsor, Vermont). The newest ma¬ 
chinę in the collection is a large yacuum- 
tube Computer dating back to World War 
II. "While computers are generally re- 
garded as recent innovations," Battison 
notes, "memory systems are not new. 
They were incorporated into machines 
that datę back to the late 1560s." 

In addition to its machinę exhibits, the 
museum contains a library which in- 
cludes among its holdings approximately 
800 U.S. Patent Office Gazettes as well 
as a large collection of mechanical trade 
catalogues. "We can't possibly collect all 
the machines in this space," emphasized 
Battison, "so we collect the catalogues 
and patents." According to Lendway, 
"The museum library is a treasure trove 
— a real resource center." 

With contributing individual and cor- 
porate members from around the world, 
the American Precision Museum now 
hosts several thousand yisitors annually, 


and is in thc enviable position of rcceiv- 
ing morę offers of exhibit donations than 
it can accept. In recent years it has also 
served as the backdrop for three films, 
whose producers have used the sitc to 
record documentaries on the history of 
technology. 

Currently the museum is open scason- 
ally from Memoriał Day to the first of 
November. However, the Staff and direc- 
tors plan to rebuild the old hydro site in 
the hope of producing electricity and 
heat that will light and heat the museum 
and thereby enable it to remain open the 
year round. According to Battison, the 
reconstructed generating plant will play 
a dual role as a power source and a work- 
ing energy exhibit. 

Edwin Battison, now approaching 70, 
relishes his job as museum curator and 
director, although "it has absolutely de- 
stroyed my retirement," he says with a 
sigh and a smile. "I work far morę hours 
now than I ever did in industry or at the 
Smithsonian." Nevertheless, he does not 
seem to be tiring of the challenges that 
lie before him. His deep-rooted affection 
for the 139-year-old armory, and his con- 
tagious enthusiasm over its ever-growing 
collection of exhibits and materials, are 
reflected in the eagerness with which he 
greets yisitors and in the generosity with 
which he shares his technical insight and 
knowledge. 

"This museum is uniąue. I've yisited 
museums all over the world and there is 
nothing comparable," he says with pride 
and conviction. "Of course we still have 
a lot morę to accomplish. Tools have 
been the necessary accompaniment to 
mankind all the way from the cave 
dweller to the space explorer. Our ex- 
hibits display our heritage from earlier 
generations of engineers and mechanics. 
They chronicie man's progress toward 
the realization of an age-old dream: to 
make all of our modern conveniences 
ąuickly, affordably and with dependable 
precision. That progress is not over." 

Then Battison reveals yet another of 
his hopes for the Museum: that its ex- 
hibits will excite some of the many stu- 
dents who visit each year to take up 
careers as engineers and craftsmen. 
" The American System' is still a dy¬ 
namie, evolving system," he says to but- 
tress his point that the world is still 
looking for a better mousetrap and some- 
one to build it. In the meantime, the 
American Precision Museum will con- 
tinue to preserve pivotal machines in the 
history of manufacturing, and to docu- 
ment the ways in which these inventions 
touch all our lives. o(/> 




Shadows of power 
lines at the comer 
of the former Robbins 
and Lawrence Armory 
serue as a reminder 
of the building's 
industrial heritage. 
Edwin Battison , 
above f was 
responsible for 
giving the armory a 
new life as the 
American Precision 
Museum. 
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BOOKS 

OF SPECIAL 
YERMONT INTEREST 


Return To These Hills: The Vermont Years of Calvin Coolidge, 

by fane and Will Curtis and Frank Lieberman. Curtis-Lieber- 
man Books, Woodstock, Vt. 05091. Hardcover, $17.50. Paper- 
back, $9.95. 

This book is aptly titled: Calvin Coolidge did return to the 
Vermont hills that surrounded his birthplace and boyhood 
home in Plymouth Notch. Even today anyone can visit Coo- 
lidge's grave in the village cemetery, where the former presi- 
dent is among five generations of Vermont Coolidges to be 
interred. His legacy may not include a presidential library (the 
six presidents who succeeded Coolidge — from Herbert Hoover 
to Lyndon Johnson — are honored by the presence of such 
libraries at their birthplaces or elsewhere in their home States), 
but the hamlet of Plymouth Notch survives as a monument 
to the Yankee culture that produced this ąuintessential Ver- 
monter. Morę than eighty photographs in this volume provide 
a visual depiction of the village that shaped Calvin Coolidge, 
and the text explains how and why Coolidge carried Vermont 
in his mind and heart throughout his entire life. 

In these pages is the young Calvin Coolidge, so gregarious 
as a lad growing up in Plymouth that he played the role of the 
joking end-man in village minstrel shows and mastered the 
tart humor he continucd to employ in the White House. Here, 
too, is the shy Calvin Coolidge, fearful of answering the 
kitchen door at the family homcstead when strangers came 
knocking. This boyhood legacy may explain why, as president, 
he was labeled the "Silent Cal" of legend. Most interestingly, 
here is the Calvin Coolidge who was deeply sensitive to the 
tragic dimensions of life: His mother died when he was twelve 
years old; his beloved sister, Abbie, died of appendicitis when 
she was thirteen; and as president, in the summer of 1924, he 
felt the overwhelming grief of losing his own son, Calvin Jr., 
when an innocent blister incurred in a tennis match led to 
blood poisoning. 

There is also love in these pages — love of family, of teachers, 
neighbors and the place that nurtured his strengths and con- 
victions. Many people have expressed surprise that "Silent 
Cal" could eloąuently evoke the Yermont that forever pulsated 
within him when he spokc spontaneously to a crowd of wcll- 
wishers in Bennington in 1928 from the platform of a railroad 
car: 

Vermont is a State I love. I could not look upon the peaks 
of Ascutney, Killington, Mansfield and Equinox without 
being moved in a way that no othcr scenc could move me. 
It was here that I first saw the light of day ; here I received 
my bride. Here my dead lie, pillowed on the loving breast of 
our everlasting hills. 

I love Vermont because of her hills and valleys, her scencry 
and invigorating climate, but most of all because of her in- 
domitable people. They are a race of pioneers who havc al- 
most beggarcd themselves to serve others. If the spirit of 
liberty should vanish in other parts of the Union and support 


of our institutions should languish, it could all be replen- 
ished from the generous storę held by the people of this brave 
little State of Vermont. 

This book explains how Calvin Coolidge could speak like 
that. — Charles T. Morrissey 

Basic Yankee, by Steve Sherman. Arco Publishing, Inc., 
New York. $15.95. 

If Studs Terkel had interviewed only New Englanders for his 
book Working, and if he had talked only to people working at 
time-honored crafts, the results would have been close to Steve 
Sherman's Basic Yankee. 

This living-history text is fuli of factual knowledge on a 
variety of Yankee crafts. Vermonter Paul Sevigny, of Danville, 
describes how to dowse for water. Treffle Bolduc, of New 
Hampshire, explains how to steam wood to bend it for making 
snowshoes. Dave Foster, of Maine, uses some of the same tech- 
niąues when bending wood for his boatbuilding. 

However, when people talk about work, they reveal morę 
about themselves than they do about their jobs. This is the 
main thrust of the book — a search for the true Yankee spirit. 

The Yankee is inventive. In the 1930s, Willis Johnson, of 
New Hampshire, used old motorcycle parts to build his own 
ice-cutting machinę. The Yankee is honorable. Emma Bailey, 
of Vermont, the first female auctioneer in America, says, "Pm 
a person who puts relationships before money, and that is why 
Pm not rich today. But I can walk downtown and visit with 
my neighbors." The Yankee is thrifty. Ed Blackmore, of Maine, 
would never consider borrowing a dime to finance the purchase 
of even a single trap. 

In his preface, Sherman uses an old joke to sum up a true 
Yankee: It's a Vermonter . . . who eats apple pie ... for break- 
fast . . . with a knife. These profiles will put a little meat on 
the skeleton of that caricature. — Jim De Filippi 


Of Cabbages And Kings And Many Other Things, by Marguerite 
Hurrey Wolf. New England Press, Shelburne, Vt. 05482. $6.95. 

Marguerite Hurrey WolPs new book, Of Cabbages And Kings, 
is a quick, unassuming, fun read, fuli of the same humor and 
wisdom found in her frequent Vermont Life articles. 

In her latest collection of essays on the wonders of living in 
Vermont, Wolf covers topics ranging from the joys of raising 
pigs and geese, to how to outwit dam-building beavers with 
old wive's remedies (along with a smali treatise on being an 
old wife). She records her thoughts on sandwiches, shoes, travel 
and trees, as well as the real differences between women and 
men. As always, her thoughts are lucid, witty and provocative. 

A few of these ruminations offer a morę pensive tonę than 
that found in her previous work. She waxcs poetic about the 
signs of spring and the sensuous shaping of the other seasons. 
Thoughts on the possibility of nuclear war and our legacy for 
her grandchildren appear throughout. 

As usual, however, Wolf is at her best describing her en- 
counters with (or against) the forces of naturę. She writes of 
old Vermonter tales, of the onslaught of flies in the summer, 
and of a goose that winsomely falls in love with an inflatablc 
swimming pool dolphin. In writing about scenes she obviously 
treasures, she is Vermont's answer to James Herriott, wry and 
appreciative of multi-hued life in the Green Mountains. 

— Susan Springer Butler 
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LINGUA LATINA 

VIVIT! 

A Dead Culture is Alive and Weil in Vermont 

By Marilyn Stout 
Photographs by Erik Borg 


Ąll roads led there. At 8:30 a.m. 

ZA they converged on the parking 
-Z. A lot outside Patrick Gymnasium 
at the Universitas Viridis Montis. They 
came, a toga-wrapped band of nearly 600 
from every corner of the Empire: Otter 
Valley Union, Mt. Abraham, Essex Junc- 
tion. Beneath their togas were red and 
blue and yellow running shoes. (Was not 
Nike the Greek goddess of victory ?) They 
carried skate boards, juggling balls, paper 
trees and pieces of a mighty eight-oared 
galley. The Eighth Annual High School 
Latin Day had begun. Vivat Academia! 

Inside, the legions packed the bleach- 
ers, assembling in the order in which 
they would present their skits — one 
school for each chapter of The Odyssey. 
A thirty-three member force from Thet- 
ford Academy taped a school banner to 
the wali in the spirit of athletic compe- 
tition. Here and there among the stu- 
dents were teachers: Elaine Dates, 
Burlington High SchooPs Latin teacher, 
sporting a blue toga and flowered wreath; 
Philip Ambrose, chairman of the UVM 
Department of Classics, taking an in- 
class break from his sabbatical to attend 
the performances; Jean Davison, profes- 
sor of Classics, carrying a large beli to 
sound the end of the skits ; and Mary Ann 
Chaffee, Essex Junction's Latin teacher 
and president-elect of the Classical As- 
sociation of New England. 

Cheering, foot stamping and whistles 
greeted University of Vermont Classics 
Professor Brady Gilleland as he stepped 
to the podium. Imitation laurel crowned 
his white hair, and large purple rickrack 
outlined his toga. The air was thick with 
anticipation. 

"Collegae, Discipuli Discipulaeąue, 
Sodales Omnes, Salvete!"‘ he began. 

'"Colleagues, boy and girl students, and compan- 
ions all, greetings!" 


"Salve, Magister!" 2 they roared back, 
packing an amazing amount of vitality 
into a dead language. 

The skits would begin in a minutę, but 
even now, in the moments before the Si- 
rens began singing, it was apparent that 
this occasion epitomized, and helped ex- 
plain, the strength and popularity of 
Latin in Vermont today. 

Vermont has one of the highest per 
capita secondary school Latin enroll- 
ments in the country. In explaining this 

2/, Greetings, professor!" 


phenomenon teachers frequently mcn- 
tion the longtime, enthusiastic support 
by the UVM Department of Classics of 
high school Latin programs. In addition 
to sponsoring Latin Day, the department 
has created circulating instructional kits 
with tapes, books and filmstrips on as- 
pects of the ancient world. It is assem¬ 
bling sets of slides for schools on Ovid's 
Metamorphoses using illustrations from 
the university's rare book collection. 
Professors speak at schools whenever 
asked, and encourage teachers to con- 
sider the departmenCs doors open. Such 



At the 1984 Latin Day, Union 32 in Berlin took first place among 
smali schools for its portrayal of the Cyclops in The Odyssey. 
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enthusiasm and commitment by a uni- 
yersity to secondary school programs is 
both cxtraordinary and infcctious. 

According to Mary Ann Chaffee, 
"Thcre is always that scnsc of bclonging 
at the Classics Department, a sharing of 
the love of classics. I try to do that with 
my own students." Martha Wiencke, 
Latin teacher at Thetford Academy, 
came to Latin Day with her husband 
Matthew, a professor at Dartmouth, who 
was impressed by what he saw. Speaking 
over the cheerful din of adolescent 
voices, he said, "It is highly unusual for 
a university department to take the time 
and effort to pay such attention to high 
school teaching." 

Meanwhile The Odyssey continued, 
interpreted in four-minute episodes. 
Boys were the exotic dancers when Bur¬ 
lington High School's Athena sum- 
moned everyone to an assembly. Popular 
musie and props — such as boxes from 
Little Caesar's Pizza (supplied by Mt. 
Mansfielda team for the Odysseus-as- 
beggar scene) — enlivened the skits. 
When Thetford Academy, presenting a 
Scylla and Charybdis chapter, blasted out 
"Beat It," Prof. Davison threw back her 
head and laughed, "I love it." Essex Junc- 
tion's segment featured an enormous 
cardboard galley, propclled by 90 stu- 



Props for the skits 
included pizza boxes and 
traditional Roman farę. 


dents, sailing majcstically across the 
gym floor with Odysseus strapped to the 
mast and the seductive Sirens calling to 
him from the imaginary meadows. 

After the skits, Latin Day moved on to 
a spirited Probatio, a competition in 
which teams from each school answer 
ąuestions on language, classical litera¬ 


turę, ancient history and mythology. 
Cheers greeted the winners. The event 
wound up with a rousing rendition of the 
medieval student song "Gaudeamus Ig- 
itur," for which Ambrose had written a 
new finał verse. 

Vivat tunc mons viridis, 

Sicut et Romani! 

Vivat Lingua Caesaris, 

Vivat illa Socratis, 

ViridimontaniP 

The daily classes that prepare these 
Vermont students for Latin Day are morę 
than just dreary recitals of conjugations 
and declensions. Wiencke, an archaeol- 
ogist and project director of an excava- 
tion in Greece, points out, "Latin is an 
area study. It feeds into other things." 

As Wiencke herself demonstrates, it is 
enthusiastic teachers with new ap- 
proaches stressing history, mythology, 
daily life and innovative literary study 
who are attracting high enrollments in 
school classes. Nothing else is sufficient 
to explain why morę than half the stu¬ 
dents at Stowe High School are enrolled 
in Latin, or why Essex Junction High 

Tong life now to Vermont,/ Even as the Romans!/ 
Let Caesar's language live,/ And Socrates's language 
too,/ Oh ye Yermonters! 











\ j 


Nineti / Latin students propclled Essex Junction 's award-winning galley across the gymnasium floor, 
with Odysseus tied to the mast and the Sirens calling from the bleaclters. 
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School needs to offcr eight classcs in 
Latin to meet thc student demand. Evcn 
smali Thetford Academy, with a total of 
267 students, instructs 40 childrcn in the 
subject. 

Among the innovators attracting stu- 
dents to Latin is Mary Ann Chaffee, who 
says, "I don't water down the course, but 
with such diverse methodology and such 
love, [the students) don't realize they're 
suffering." Her students, who affection- 
ately cali her "Mater," have written a 
play that resembles "Roman vaudeville ,/ 
and composed a song from Latin litera¬ 
turę using a synthesizer. They have also 
translated a section of Virgil into verse 
being carcful to retain the author's voice 
in the poetry, and entered it in an English 
magazine competition. Each year Chaf- 
fee's students present a lunch-hour Latin 


banąuet for which they rcsearch the food 
and dress. 

The appeal may go bcyond methodol¬ 
ogy, however. "Thcre is something spe- 
cial about Latin because you can know 
the whole thing," remarks Dates. A stu¬ 
dent echoes that thought, pointing out 
that "by the middle of the second year 
you are already reading things Caesar 
wrote." According to Ambrose, being in- 
troduced to the body of knowledge rep- 
resented by Latin is like stumbling upon 
a new and good friend: Each time the 
acąuaintance is renewed — in high 
school, in college or as a pleasure-reading 
adult — it offers new enrichment and 
discovery. Then, to put the study in per- 
spective, he concludes, "It is important 
not to romanticize the elassies, but to 
read them to gain good judgment from 


their disaster and tragedy. We should 
learn something from them." 

At Burlington High School, evcry Latin 
student is automatically a member of thc 
Latin Club. The club's activities mcludc 
such unorthodox classical events as soc- 
cer and basketball challenges to other 
language clubs, thereby providing new 
frontiers in cheerleading. It also hosts a 
Saturnalia each December with caroling 
in Latin and dinner. In alternate years, 
Dates offers club members thc opportu- 
nity to visit classical collections of the 
Metropolitan Museum in New York City 
and the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 

Indeed, opportumties to visit the site 
of the ancient world itself are part of the 
Vermont experience. Karen Knapp, who 
has taught Latin at Stowe High School 
for sixteen years, takes a group of third- 
and fourth-year students to Greece every 
other spring. "Last year fourteen of us 
traveled for mneteen days from thc north 
down to Crete and the islands by bus, 
ferry, moped and feet," she reports. "The 
students make our itinerary, research it, 
and give lectures along the way." They 
earn one-third of each individual's $980 
cost by fund-raising activities, and, 
Knapp notes, "become a group while 
working for it." 



Elaitie Dates, in wreath 
at right, is Burlington 
High School's Latin 
teacher. She organized 
her students into exotic 
dances, above, that 
summoned all students to 
the Latin Day assembly. 



High School Latin Day will be held March 14 at the University of 
Vermont, and for the first time the Classical Association of New 
England will meet there as well on April 11, 12, and 13. Philip Am¬ 
brose, chairman of the Classics Department, invites to both events 
anyone interested in the classics. 


Students at Latin Day, right, interpreted 
The Odyssey in four-minute skits. 
Some of the interpretations ("Pigs are 
happier," above) zuere freer than others. 
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In alternate years Dates takes a Bur¬ 
lington group to Italy. Twenty-two stu- 
dents went to Romę and Florence in 1983 
for two weeks. Previous trips have in- 
cluded Pompeii, Venice and Sicily in the 
itinerary. 


Sitting in his university office sur- 
rounded by four walls of books, Ambrose 
speaks enthusiastically of the policy of 
the Classical Association of New En- 
gland (CANE) which brings together 
both college and high school teachers. It 
is an extraordinary combination, almost 
unhcard of in professional academic cir- 
cles. Teachers read the CANE journal of 
scholarly articles, just as professors do. 
As for Latin Day, Ambrose says, "We 
don 7 t care where Latin is loved and read. 
We want to support it wherever it is. 
We're all in it together. Going to the uni- 
versity every year is a kind of rite of pas- 
sage, an invitation to something we all 
share. 77 

Two years ago Victor Swensen, direc- 
tor of the Vermont Council on the Hu- 
manities and Public Issues, suggested 
taking Latin study beyond the schools. 
After conferring with high school teach¬ 
ers, Ambrose submitted a proposal to the 
Council to establish two-semester, free, 
adult evening Latin courses with classes 



On Brady Gil lei and, rick- 
rack , a sheet and fake laurel 
were most effectwe. 


to be held in Burlington, Stowe and Ches¬ 
ter. No grades would be given and no 
formal registration would occur ; stu- 
dents would enroll simply for the plea- 
sure of learning and refreshing their 
Latin. The Council funded it. 

Dates wondered if anyone would come 


to the classes she would be leading in 
Burlington. She considered as wildly op- 
timistic the fifteen books she had or- 
dered. When she arrived early to set up 
the slide projector she was astonished to 
find thirty people already waiting in the 
classroom, and morę arriving every min¬ 
utę. Quickly she decided to move the 
class to the large science lecture room. 
No sooner had she done that than it, too, 
was filled, and a crowd was gathering in 
the hall. The finał count totaled 130, and 
the class moved to the auditorium. 

Later that evening, when the news 
traveled to the other Latin teachers, 
Chaffee remembers "we were sąuealing 
like teenagers when we learned what had 
happened. 77 Knapp 7 s course in Stowe had 
attracted thirty students, one-third of 
whom had traveled morę than an hour 
to attend. An eighty-five-year-old 
woman came to see if anything had 
changed sińce she last took Latin. Knapp 
says of the experience, 7/ It was inspiring 
to teach people so enthusiastic. 77 Dates 
is even morę exuberant in her praise, 
calling it 7/ the most marvelous experi- 
ence 77 any Latin teacher could have. If 
enthusiasm for Latin in Vermont grows 
much morę, every teacher of the subject 
in the State may soon have the pleasure 
of that marvelous experience. 
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Lach of Lakę Champlain's minor islands harbors clues to 
the region's life. Button's rocky outcroppings reveal 
ancient geological activity; Crab's obelisk commemorates 
soldiers killed in the lake's battles; Valcour's campers 
represent generations of lakeside picnickers; and 
Juniper at dusk captures the islands' haunting beauty. 

























"What shores 
what gray rocks 
and what islands" 

- T.S. ELIOT 


T he bow of our canoe carves a linę 
as sharp as cut crystal through the 
placid water. In the stillness and 
silence, Button Island rises up before us 
out of its flawless reflection, and waits. 
Eyeing us warily from the shorc is a gag- 
gle of Canada geese ; just lakeward, ducks 
tip and dive for food with foolish disre- 
gard of our approach. A few oak trees, 
gnarled by wind and age, tower over the 
rocky landscape. In the distance, beyond 
the wide expanse of calm, blue water, the 
ranges of the Adirondacks roli toward a 
hazy horizon. 

We approach ąuietly, but still the 
geese, ever cautious, take early alarm, 
first with necks outstretched, then with 
nervous clucks and tentative steps. 
Finally, with a rush of spattering feet and 
beating wings, they fly away. We take 
their places on shore, but come for a dif- 
ferent purpose. They were herc for the 
basics: to rest, to eat, even to nest safely. 
We have come just to explore, to satisfy 
the need of our curiosity. 

Stepping over limestone that has been 
smoothed and polished by millions of 
years of weathering, we are guided by 
foreknowledge of why we have come. 
Underfoot is a smali fossilized emer- 
gence of a four hundred million-year-old 
coral reef that once grew below the sur- 
face of a tropical ocean. Herc is evidence, 
from timc beyond imagining, of a period 
in the cartlTs history whcn continents 
moved halfway across the world, opening 
new oceans and closing old oncs, to bring 
fish and amphibians and reptiles and 
birds and mammals into crcation. 

So it was that this tiny, rocky part of 
Vermont, budding up now out of a north 
temperatc freshwater lakę, was once a 
living reef of corals and clam-like organ- 
isms, bathcd in the tides of warm marinę 
watcrs. North America, Africa and Eu¬ 
ropę were close together then, with what 
was to become Vermont almost equa- 
torial. In the millions of years that fol- 
lowed, howcver, the continents shifted 
and moved, coming together to make 


mountains, and pulling apart to make 
oceans. North America drifted north- 
west; // Vermont ,/ moved with it, finally 
settling six thousand miles from its ear- 
lier location. The corals and sediments 
became rock, and land upheavals were 
elevated. A part of that rock became this 
island. Farther north on Lakę Cham- 
plain, other outeroppings formed other 
islands. 

Nearly half a billion years after that 
shifting, our fingers can still tracę in the 
rock of Button Island the intricate out- 
lines of coral polyps. Not far away is the 
fossilized skcleton of a cephalapod, an 
earlier shelled relative of the squid. Here 
and there, the shape and form of eoiled 
sea snails, long extinct, are etched in the 
hard stone. 

Breaking away from these reminders of 
earliest life, we move on to consider a 
morę recent mantle lying atop this an- 
cient core. What we see are brown clays 
marking the passing of the last glacier 
approximately ten thousand years ago. 
These fine grains, scoured by ice in the 
uplands, were brought down in torrents 
charged by melting ice and snów, and 
spread upon these then-submerged 
rocks. Much of the clay was worn away 
as the old lakę level dropped, but some 
clung to the rocks. Today as we sift the 
ancient clay through our fingers, we are 
conscious of the history we hołd in our 
hands. 

In a few morę steps we stand upon the 
geological present, a thin green surface 
symbolizing no morę than a figurative 
exclamation point concluding the last 
sentence of an ancient volume of history. 
FIowever, not even this most recent layer 
is without the telltale signs of a story. 
A cobble walkway, overgrown by shrubs 



TJtose who look carefully at the 
islands' rocks will find abundant 
evidence of life long extinct. 


and grasses, leads to a crumbled foun- 
dation ringed by long-neglected lilies of 
the valley, lilacs and day lilies. Like the 
fossils and clays, these remains are evi- 
dence, too, of a time before the present, 
of years when this smali island was a 
private hideaway, complete with a sum- 
mer house, landscaping, a boathouse, and 
even a conservatory. 

Now the people of Vermont own But¬ 
ton Island. It was acquircd in 1965 by the 
State Forests and Parks Department as a 
Natural Area. It is a public place where 
protection is guaranteed to the natural 
and man-made artifacts of history that 
we have stepped over, seen and touched 
today. The island has, in a way, been 
given back to the earth under man's care- 
ful stewardship. 

If it is not already elear it should be: 
The Lakę Champlain islands, such as 
Button Island, embody fascinating and 
diverse geologies, histories and biologies. 
Some of the islands are no morę than 
smali, bald knobs of rock sticking up out 
of the water, obscure places where early 
Lakę Champlain mariners sometimes 
came to grief. Others are large enough 
and forested enough to make one forget 
the water all around. Regardless of size, 
the islands offer different insights into 
the geological development of our land¬ 
scape, and preserve specific moments in 
our history. In all their diversity, they 
appeal to many species of plants and an- 
imals that find rare havens on the rocks, 
along the beaches or in the undisturbed 
shade of the islands' forests. 

Approximately ten thousand years ago 
the character of the glaciers covering 
Vermont began to change. The strength 
of the ice giants waned. Flowing water 
began to course its way through and off 
the ice. The stagnant sheet melted un- 
evenly with thunderous crashes as great 
chunks of ice broke away. This glacial 
melt marked the end of one climatic ep- 
och and the beginning of another: that of 
the recolonization of the landscape by 
plants and animals. 

This recolonization by plants of what 
is now known as the Champlain Basin is 
a fascinating and intricately woven story, 
partly revealed by vegetation now grow- 
ing on the islands and shores of Lakę 
Champlain. Some of these plants prob- 
ably tracę their presence back to a time 
soon after the passing of the glacier when 
the Champlain Basin was inundated by 
sea water from the northeast. One of the 
most remarkable clues to Lakę Cham- 
plain's oceanie origins is the presence of 
a Coastal dune plant called beach hcath 
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or false hcathcr. This delicatcly flowered 
scasidc plant, rarcly found inland, somc- 
how found its way south and camc to rest 
on the salty shorcs of thc Champlain Sca. 
Today, long aftcr thc sca has bccomc a 
frcshwatcr lakc, thc hcach heath still 
blooms in latc spring. The bcach pca has 
a similar gcographical anccstry. Far morę 
common along the castcrn sca coast, this 
purple-flowered pca somehow madc its 
way inland, where it continucs a tenuous 
existence at a few island sites. 

Other plants in the Basin probably 
tracę their prescnce 4,000 to 6,000 ycars 
back to the "hypsithermal," a warm in- 
terval in Vermont's post-glacial history 
when species of vegetation morę com¬ 
mon south of the Green Mountains were 
able to spread north and take root. Sub- 
seąuently, as the climate cooled, most of 
these species of Southern plants re- 
treated. However, Vermont is lcft today 
with living relics of that time. One prime 
example is the yellow oak, a species of 
tali tree scattered over half a dozen sites 
associated with the lakę yet nowhere 
common. Gardiner's Island, located off- 
shore from Ferrisburg, today supports the 
state's largest stand of yellow oak. 

The yellow oak is but one example of 
species of plants that have long sińce re- 
treated south, leaving behind a dozen or 
so colonies clinging tenaciously to island 
shores, cliffs and high ground. Some spe¬ 
cies are found nowhere else in Vermont. 
In fact, the Champlain Islands are home 
to morę rare plants than any other region 
of Vermont. One reason is the lake's cli¬ 
mate, which is buffered by the vast ther- 
mal reservoir of the lakę and is thus the 
mildest in the State. The result is a grow- 
ing season longer than elsewhere, and a 
corresponding inerease in the diversity of 
plant species the area is able to support. 
Limestone-based bedrock, which sweet- 
ens the soils, also encourages a botanical 
yariety that would be impossible in a 
morę acidic environment. Valcour, Gar- 
diner's and Providence Islands are out- 
standing as refuges for rare lime-loving 
plants. 

These botanical gems are tangible evi- 
dence of an ancient Vermont legacy, 
written and recorded by naturę on the 
lake's fragile islands. However, the 
plants are only part of the state's living, 
natural heritage. A surprising amount of 
that wealth has not roots, but wings. 

Birds have been regular summer visi- 
tors for centuries to many of the Cham¬ 
plain islands. There they nest in relative 
security, protected by the expanse of 
water from mainland predators and hu- 
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man intrusions. Colonial ncsting birds, 
sevcral species of which arc found no- 
where else in Vermont, are attracted to 
the smali rocky pinpoint islands, some 
virtually without vegetation, wherc the 
birds are able to scrape togethcr rudi- 
mentary and exposed nests on the 
ground. One of these is the common tern, 
a species familiar along the Atlantic 
coast but rarer mland, so rare in fact that 
in Vermont it has been proposed for the 
status "threatened." Neil King, long- 
time refuge manager for the Fish and 
Wildlife Department's Sandbar Water- 


sonnel, the island sińce 1942 has sup- 
ported up to 500 nests, half of which may 
be active in any year. Refuge managers 
are almost parental in their guardianship. 
John Galegos, assistant refuge manager, 
ąuietly commented as we nosed our 
canoe to within viewing distance of the 
rookery, that the island is strictly "off- 
limits" to the public during the summer 
months. It is then that the herons are at 
their busiest — building nests, laying 
eggs and raising their young — and it is 
during these months that Shad Island 
provides these Ichabod Crane-like birds 


largely by the burgeoning population of 
their smaller cousins, the ring-billed 
gulls, which were unknown to the island 
before 1940 and which, according to Um- 
versity of Vermont wildlife professor Dr. 
David Capen, now number morę than 
30,000 during nesting season. Mikę Pe- 
terson, a member of the High Peaks Au- 
dubon Society who serves as refuge 
manager for Four Brothers, has also been 
conducting research on the islands, and 
the two scientists have noted numerous 
other changes in the recent bird life 
there. Species such as the eagle and per- 





During nesting season, Four Brothers Islands may host as many as 30,000 ring-billed gulls, makittg the 
shoreline as busy as Coney Island's in July. As recently as 1940, the species was unknown on the islands. 


fowl Area, has been keeping records on 
the tern for 34 years. His records show 
that this species — totally dependent on 
a few smali islands for its breeding — has 
been progressively sąueezed off Young, 
Popsąuash, Cloak and Gramma's Islands 
due to increasing competition from ring- 
billed gulls and disruption by humans. 

The 50 acrcs of Shad Island, a wcdge- 
shaped portion of the Missisąuoi Na¬ 
tional Wildlife Refuge in northern Lakę 
Champlain, supports tali silver maples 
and swamp white oaks. These trees are 
the summer nesting grounds of the 
state's largest concentration of grcat blue 
herons. Strictly guarded by refuge per- 


with a uniąue privacy for these activities. 

For sheer numbers and variety of birds 
no place on the lakę, and for that matter, 
very few places in northern New England 
rival the Four Brothers Islands. Clustered 
west of Burlington like ships standing at 
anchor, the four islands comprise fewer 
than 15 total acres, but have provided an 
incomparable haven for innumerable 
birds of many species. Observers as early 
as the 1800s noted herring gulls by the 
thousands — at that time the most abun- 
dant species — as well as bald eagles, 
common loons, ducks, herons and 
smaller woodland birds. Since then, the 
herring gulls have been supplanted 


egrine falcon have disappeared alto- 
gether. Other species have immigrated to 
the islands in recent decades. Among 
these are double-crested cormorants, 
black-crowned night herons, and most 
recently, the cattle egret. The egret, a res- 
ident species of Africa, was blown to 
South America during a hurricane and 
has been travelling northward ever sińce, 
arriving to breed on the Four Brothers in 
1973. 

It was toward protecting the birds that 
many of the early island conservation ef- 
forts were directed. However, as knowl- 
edge of less showy elements of the 
islands' natural diversity emerged, it gen- 
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erated concern for morę comprehensive 
protection. The cultural island history 
that is now being preserved, therefore, 
owes much to the birds that nest in bliss- 
ful ignorance in the gables of long-aban- 
doned summer homes and in the towers 
of decaying lighthouses. 

Each of Lakę Champlain's 72 islands 
has in some manner been touched by hu- 
man history, some prior to European set- 
tlement, some afterwards. Some of the 
islands have played outstanding roles ; 
some have had bit parts. Many of the 
islands still bear mute evidence of their 
participation in our history, while others 
have long sińce had such evidence buried 
under entangling vegetation. 

Perhaps no island has played such a 
pivotal role as Valcour, a thousand- 
square-acre tangle of rock and vegetation 
that lies just offshore from Valcour, New 
York. In 1609 Samuel De Champlain and 
his Indian guides paddled up the Riche- 
lieu River and into Lakę Champlain, 
passed the "fair islands," and first viewed 
Valcour, an island once inhabited by In- 
dians but already abandoned because of 
the conflict between the Algonąuins and 
Iroąuois. One hundred and fifty years 
later, the French fleet under DeLabarats, 
finding its northward retreat cut off by 
the formidable British Navy, scuttled 
one schooner and several xebecs off Val- 
cour's shores. However, the island's 
most prominent place in history was cast 
the cool damp morning of October 11, 
1776, on the strait between Valcour and 
the New York shore. Benedict Arnold 
and his fleet lay in wait for the British 
Navy sailing from the north. Manned by 
a weathered crew of "scarecrow ma- 
rines," this ragtag American fleet was 
hardly considered a serious threat to the 
British, with their 50 bateaux and high- 
sailed fortresses manned by seasoned 
sailors. Nonetheless, in what became 
known as the "Battle of Valcour," Arnold 
and his fleet, using tact and deception, 
engaged and dealt a searing blow to the 
British, and thus, in the words of George 
Washington, held "the hope of Amer¬ 
ica." 

Other islands also figured in the Rev- 
olutionary War. Providence Island's 
rocky companion, Carleton's Prize, be¬ 
came important in its own right soon 
after the Battle of Valcour thanks to the 
timorous actions of a British naval com- 
mander. On the morning of October 12, 
British General Guy Carleton, in pursuit 
of Benedict Arnold's escaping fleet, 
reasoned that Arnold had sailed north to 
circumnavigate Valcour in order to gain 
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a elear escape south. In frustration and 
confused by fog, Carleton ordered the 
fury of cannon fire leveled at what he 
thought was Arnold's ship. Following the 
muffled roar of bombardment Carleton 
waited for the anticipated exclaim of de- 
feat. As the fog lifted, however, his error 
was apparent: His target had been no ship 
at all, but one of the lake's rocks, to be 
known derisively from that day on as 
"Carleton's Prize." 

Following the wars and settlement of 
the Lakę Champlain region, the lakę be¬ 
came an important waterway for the 
commercial ships sailing and steaming 
between Vermont, New York and Can- 
ada. During this era several of the islands 
were important landmarks for the nu- 
merous ships navigating the lakę. 
Lighthouses, many still standing, are 
nostalgie monuments of that time. The 
first lighthouse, built on Juniper Island 
in 1826, is now a historie landmark in 
elear view of Burlington^ waterfront. 
Also during the mid-nineteenth century, 
several islands became attractive resorts. 
Providence was particularly well known 
for its grand hotel and stately ballroom 
pavilion, earning a reputation among 
many as the eminent entertainment cen¬ 
ter for Burlington. Today little remains 
to indicate that free-spirited revellers 
once released their energies while sur- 
rounded by the reflected light of stars. 

These were the years, too, that many 
of the medium- to large-sized islands 
were turned into farms, supporting sum¬ 
mer homesteads, pastures for cattle and 
sheep, barns and vegetable gardens. 
Woods Island and Burton Island, both in 
St. Albans Bay, still have decayed ruins 
and overgrown fields as evidence of their 
agricultural days. 

Formed beneath oceans, and hidden, 
perhaps for millions of years, rearranged 
and exposed by great Continental shrugs, 
molded by the winds and waters of the 
ages, the Lakę Champlain islands have 
had an ancient history. However, their 
futurę is fuli of uncertainty. According 
to A Portrait of Lakę Champlain, pub- 
lished five years ago by the Lakę Cham¬ 
plain Islands Trust, 55 million people 
lived within 350 miles of Lakę Cham¬ 
plain in 1979. Notwithstanding this rel- 
atively recent crush of civilization, a 
surprising number of the islands remain 
natural and undeveloped. Fewer than 
one-third of the lake's 72 islands support 
seasonal dwellings. Only Butler and 
Providence have been extensively sub- 
divided. Twenty-seven of the lake's 35 
privatcly owned islands are in the hands 


Burton 
Island 
State Park 

By Kendrick R. Lawrence 
Photographs by 
S. Henry Lampert 

B urton Island, located approxi- 
mately three-quarters of a mile 
from Kill Karć Point in St. Albans 
Bay, is accessible only by boat. 

When Sidney Burton owned the is¬ 
land between 1885 and 1928, and 
leased it to a farmer, it was accessi¬ 
ble by land during Iow water in late 
summer and autumn. In winter, 
travelers chanced the ice, a practice 
continued today. 

Ownership of the island passed 
through several hands until the State 
bought it from Randall Diamond in 
the late 1950s, and dredged a chan- 
nel, separating the island from the 
mainland year-round. Now the Parks 
Department operates a ferry several 
times daily from Kill Karę Point. 

The Crossing takes only minutes. 

The 253-acre State park on Burton 
Island has 42 campsites, including 
both lean-tos and tent sites. For 
those who neglect to include some 
necessity in their packs or pienie 
baskets, there is a camp storę on the 
island. 

No boating supplies (except gaso- 
line and oil) are sold on Burton Is¬ 
land, but it has complete mooring 
facilities, including power hook-ups 
and holding tank pumpouts. During 
the summer of 1984 the inner ma¬ 
rina was enlarged; the outer marina, 
used primarily for sailboats, will 
have a raised breakwater and new 
docking facilities when it is com- 
pleted by the start of the 1985 sea- 
son. 

Gene Giard, now 29 and beginning 
his sixth year as the park ranger on 
Burton Island, hopes these changes 








will not upset thc ecology of thc is- 
land, with its three miles of shore- 
line. Hc also hopes to rc-cstablish 
thc park's Naturę Center, which 
would help keep visitors mindful of 
the island's varied wildlife. 

Rcservations for stays of six days 
or longer at a specific site may be 


madę by writing the Vermont De¬ 
partment of Forests, Parks and Rec- 
reation, Montpelier, Vermont, 
05602, or by calling 802-828-3375. 
Reservations for stays of fewer than 
six days (three-day minimum) may 
be madę after May 15 by calling the 
Park Ranger's office: 802-524-6353. 


Burt on's inner marina has been 
modified to accommodate large 
boats zuhose owners want to 
drop atichor for a few days. 































of a single owner or family, and these 
ownerships have been "stable and con- 
tinuous for years or generations." 

Fortunately, early conservationists, 
some public and some private, recog- 
nized the value of the islands, and 
worked to puli a blanket of protection 
over several of them. The desire to main- 
tain safe havens for plants and animals 
— especially the vulnerable colonial 
nesting birds — led to protection of sev- 
eral of the smali islands. Five-acre Young 
Island, for example, now owned by the 
Vermont Fish and Wildlife Department, 
is reserved as a refuge for terns, gulls, 
black-crowned mght herons and other 
birds. The U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
has established strict covenants on Shad 
Island to protect its heronry. The Naturę 
Conservancy, the nation's largest private 
land conservation organization, acąuired 
the Four Brothers Islands from the Uni- 
versity of Vermont in 1981, and has en- 
listed the High Peaks Audubon Society 
of New York to manage them as a refuge, 
thus insuring the perpetuation of the ex- 
traordinary bird life there. 

Some of the special "wild islandness" 
is preserved as well, providing opportun- 
ities for the refreshing of human souls. 
On the New York side much of Valcour 
Island, owned by the New York State De¬ 
partment of Environmental Conserva- 


In recent years efforts 
have intensified to 
preserue the islands' 
fragile ecologies and 
artifactual history. 
Objects of these efforts 
include the spring- 
flowering Ram's-Head 
Lady's-Slipper, above, 
abandoned Woods Island, 
left, and the herons on 
Shad Island, below. 
















Since 1965 Vermont's Department of Forests, Parks & Recreation łias protected Button Island's vulnerable natural resources. 


tion ; is a "primitive park/' complete 
with rustic campsites and hiking trails. 
On the Vermont side Burton Island is a 
253-acre State park, a substantial portion 
of which is left undisturbed for explo- 
ration. 

However, the islands wear their pres- 
ent protective cloaks most loosely: They 
still stand susceptible to changcs, espe- 
cially from people seeking space and res- 
pite. The islands offer visions of escape 
and adventure, peace and tranąuility. 
Even a tiny piece of an island may be 
someone's dream of a private sanctuary. 
The threats may be stark — such as fuli 
scalę development — or they may seem 
benign — such as the simply curious 
treading carelessly on fragile plants and 
eggs. Both are threats nonetheless. The 
naturalness of the islands is under subtle 
siege. 

To guard against these real and present 
pressurcs, several groups have taken ac- 
tion to safeguard some of the remaining 


undeveloped islands, and to better man- 
age ones already protected. The Vermont 
and the New York Chapters of The Na¬ 
turę Conservancy, for example, are be- 
ginning to focus their attention on 
protecting the islands' rare elements. 
The Lakę Champlain Islands Trust, an 
organization formed in 1978 by the 
pooled efforts of many State and private 
conservation groups, is dedicated specif- 
ically to preserving the islands' scenie 
and natural values. Its efforts are time 
consuming and the results have often 
been hard won, but the Trust is making 
progress. According to its Staff planner, 
Beth Humstone, noteworthy successes 
have included the organization of a home 
owners' association on Providence Island 
to protect open spaces, the creation of an 
island "watchdog" program on Gram- 
ma's, Rock, Hen and Young Islands, and 
ongoing contact with island landowners. 
The Trust itself has acąuired one smali 
island, Carleton's Prize, and is working 


with the State to try to secure in the pub- 
lic name, Woods Island, the lake's last 
large undeveloped island. 

We paddled away from Button Island 
that afternoon and returned to the main- 
land. However, the island stayed with us 
long afterwards, at first just looming over 
our shoulders and then tucked into our 
minds forever. We saw the geese wheel 
back; the ducks still working the bay. 

As we stood for one last look from the 
park shore, the "meaning" of the island 
struck us: Here was an incredible record 
of the passing of time and life, a tangible 
monument to some of the earth's amaz- 
ing geologie events, an oasis for pcople's 
thirsting spirits, and an area where na¬ 
turę can still take its course because man 
has consciously allowed it to do so. It is, 
we realized, many islands in one. Our 
adventure was beyond enjoyable: It gave 
us new vision, and Hxed itself in the 
wide, elear waters of our expericncc. < # r:, 
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IT’S ALL BLACK AND WHITE 
IN BRATTLEBORO 

The Holstein-Friesian Association 
of America 


T he jumbo jet loaded with Holstein 
heifers lumbered down the taxi- 
way. "Ali right, ladies, everyone 
on her feet for takeoff," a crewman yelled 
as he walked down the cargo deck, bang- 
ing on crate after crate. One hundred and 
eighty cows, each carrying an unborn 
calf, struggled to their feet and prepared 
to leave on a 17-hour transcontinental 
trek to new homes in South Korea. The 
travel agent for their trip was a Brattle- 
boro organization, the Holstein-Friesian 
Association of America. 

This spring the Holstein-Friesian As¬ 
sociation marks its centenary. Its cen- 
tury of service and achievement has 
earned Brattleboro a reputation across 
the country and around the globe. Its 
membership has grown from 285 to morę 
than 44,000. As the world's largest dairy 
cattle breeding organization, it has rec- 
ords morę accurate than the vital statis- 
tics kept on human beings. In the 
herdbooks in Brattleboro, a registered 
HolsteiiTs family tree can be traced 
through generations to some of the ear- 
liest registered bovines. 

Organized one hundred years ago "for 
the purpose of improving the breed of 
Holstein-Friesian cattle . . the Asso¬ 
ciation remains committed to its original 
aim. Its success in Vermont and in the 
United States in generał has been ex- 
traordinary: Over 90% of the milk con- 
sumed in this country comes from this 
distinctive black and white cow. 

Holsteins came to America with the 
first Dutch settlers in the early 1600s. 
Descendents of these Dutch cattle were 
brought to Vermont sometime around 
1800 by William Jarvis, of Wethersfield, 
the noted importer of Merino sheep. 
Livestock imports to this country in- 
creased after the Civil War, then ended 
abruptly when an outbreak of cattle dis- 


By Richard H. Mansfield 
Photographs by Clemens Kalischer 


ease in Europę shut off the supply. To 
protect their breeding stock, American 
breeders banded together in several 
groups, and in 1885 the groups combined 
to form the Holstein-Friesian Associa¬ 
tion. 

Frederick Houghton, who had estab- 
lished a Holstein herd on his farm in Put- 
ney in 1880 on the present site of the 
Putney School, was responsible for lo- 
cating the Holstein-Friesian Association 
in Brattleboro. After being elected its sec- 
retary in 1894, he set up shop in his farm- 
house kitchen. As business increased, he 
hired several clerks and rented office 
space in Brattleboro. The present Asso¬ 
ciation building, patterned after archi- 


tecture in Holland, was built in 1917. 
Since then it has undergone two major 
expansions. 

The Association remained in Brattle¬ 
boro due to a combination of fate and 
common sense, even though the heart of 
the dairy industry moved west. The first 
threat came late in the Depression, when 
directors were forced by the tight econ- 
omy to sell one of the Association's two 
offices. The building in Madison, Wis- 
consin was newer and easier to sell; by 
default, the whole operation reverted to 
Brattleboro. 

Later, the threat of moving the Asso¬ 
ciation took a morę personal turn for 
Brattleboro. According to Robert Rum- 



Foreign farmers are so impressed with the quality of Flolsteitis that 
exportation of U.S. cows is now a major business. These heifers are bound 
on the freighter "Holstein Express" for Latin America. 
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ler, who recently retired after nearly 
thirty years at the Holstein hełm, "I 
came here in 1948 with the avowed pur- 
pose, which I kept to myself, of moving 
this organization somewhere morę cen¬ 
tral. We needed morę space, so I looked 
everywhere east of the Mississippi. But, 
after considering the labor force, the local 
image, and the economics, I felt that we 
would be better off to stay." However, it 
was not that easy ; mid-west members 
felt strongly that the offices should be 
relocated. Conseąuently, in 1952 civic 
leaders from Brattleboro packed their 
bags, traveled to the Des Moines Asso- 
ciation meeting, and convinced the 
Board not to move the offices. "They 
madę quite a pitch, the Town madę some 
concessions, and we voted to stay," 
Rumler says. 'That deepened the roots 
of the organization here. I don't think 
we'll ever leave." 

''Holstein," as the Association is 
called locally, was part of my youth in 
Brattleboro. It has been and is one of the 
town's largest employers, especially for 
women in clerical jobs, and now boasts 
200 employees in the home office as well 
as 78 field personnel based all over the 
country. 

My mother recently retired from "Hol¬ 
stein" after keeping cow records for 
twenty-seven years. In the course of her 
work there she came to know by name 
farmers — and their cows — from all over 
the country. Wherever I have lived in the 
years sińce leaving home, she has been 
able to rattle off names of farmers in the 
area, farmers whom she met vicariously 
through the mail, by processing the reg- 
istration papers of their new calves and 
by following their herds through contin- 
ually updated records. 

Record-keeping is the backbone of the 
Holstein Association. It not only verifies 
the pedigree of a cow, but tracks the per¬ 
formance and traits that produce a high 
performer. Like Detroit automakers who 
put EPA gas mileage ratings on their cars, 
the Holstein Association rates the "cow- 
power" of its bulls and cows. An intricate 
system projects not only how much milk 
a cow will produce, but how she will look 
doing it. These days, a farmer can predict 
whether calves will be long-legged or 
stocky, give high butterfat and protein, 
or tend to be twins. "The sophistication 
of genetic analysis is amazing," says an 
industry expert. "The days when you 
could just eyeball a heifer before you 
bought her are gone. Today breeders 
study the genetic traits and performance 
history carefully." Where they look for 


In the piane, top, is one of the 13,000 to 50,000 heifers now exported annually 
from the U.S. Above, Maurice Mix, Executive Assistant for International 
Affairs at the Association, advises Korean bmjers at a farm in Yertion. 


that information is in the Holstein As¬ 
sociation herdbook and performance file. 

Today's herdbook is a drawer of 
microfiche. It lies, along with other trap- 
pings of contemporary technology, in 
sharp contrast to the artifacts of the As¬ 
sociation^ past. Massive paintings of 
long-dead bovine heroines adorn the 
walls of the entranceway while just 
down the hall, glossy pinup posters of 
sleek Holsteins promote the breed. Old 
silver trophies, won years ago in milking 
contests, are flanked by rows of Com¬ 
puter terminals. Bookcases Hlled with 
volumes of the first herdbooks stand un- 
noticed in the corner. 


^ - T 
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Each working day mail arrives from all 
over the world — from 4-H children, hill- 
side farmers, tax-sheltered millionaires, 
thousand-cow corporations. In order to 
register a calf, its owner completes forms 
that list the animaPs vital statistics such 
as parentage, birth datę and name. A 
sketch or a photo of the markings of the 
animal must be included. The registra- 
tion fee, the information and the pictures 
of the candidate are checked by the As¬ 
sociation Staff and then the data is en- 
tered into the million-dollar Computer. 

I watched an operator update the herd¬ 
book on one of the seventy terminals. 
The records for a new calf were typed on 
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the screen and the Computer went to 
work. At 100 times the speed of a home 
Computer — that is, in less than two sec- 
onds — the system performed 128 edits, 
verifications, and cross checks and ac- 
cepted the calf into the ranks of the ped- 
igreed. To insure against a Computer 
failure wiping out 100 years of records 
and destroying the only official data base 
of Holsteins in the U.S., the Association 
keeps duplicate Computer tapes in a Brat- 
tleboro bank vault and updates the tapes 


daily. This lineage of 14 million Hol¬ 
steins, the bulwark of a billion dollar 
dairy industry, may be the most valuable 
bank deposit in town. 

Zane Akins is currently the executive 
secretary of the Association. His work 
takes him to farms around the country 
and to international Holstein confer- 
ences such as the one recently held in 
Mexico. "Here in Brattleboro, this As¬ 
sociation has ąuietly grown into the larg- 


est and most influential cattle breeding 
organization in the world," he says. "We 
are in the business of producing food, 
high ąuality food, and we do it with the 
most efficient milk producer ever, the 
Holstein cow." 

To prove that, the Association is using 
modern "cow sense" on a Brattleboro 
farm to develop a model dairy herd of 
high-class, high-producing Holsteins. 
Working with another old Brattleboro in- 
stitution, the Brattleboro Retreat, a 150- 
year-old mental health treatment center, 
the Association is using the most mod¬ 
ern ideas to upgrade the milkers that the 
Retreat uses as part of its program of 
work therapy. In just the first year, milk 
production per cow has jumped fifteen 
percent. 

The field man in charge of the Retreat 
project is Dick Howe, of Tunbridge. He 
is one of three generations of the Howe 
family currently working for the Hol- 
stein-Friesian Association. The grand- 
father, Charles, is a well-known consult- 
ant. The grandson, Chuck, is a new field 
technician. In the middle are Alan and 
Pat Howe, owners of Tunbridge's Howe- 
acres, Incorporated, which according to 
the Association's Computer, is the most 
productive Holstein herd in Vermont. 
Using Brattleboro records to advantage, 
Alan and Pat have built a herd that gives 
morę than 10,000 ąuarts of milk per cow 
each year. 

However, there is even morę going on 
at the Association. Last year, visiting my 
in-laws' farm in West Brattleboro, I was 
introduced to embryo transfer. My sister- 
in-law, who works for the Holstein, 
greeted me with, "We've got 35 calves 
on the front seat of the car — they're 
going to Korea." When I investigated, I 
found 35 frozen embryos snug in their 
liąuid nitrogen tank. They were going to 
be part of the "carry-on luggage" accom- 
panying the shipment of 180 bred heifers. 

David Goolsby, Far East export man¬ 
ager at the Association, was in charge of 
this shipment. An affable man from Ten¬ 
nessee, he has a Schedule typical of many 
of the Brattleboro-based Holstein exec- 
utives, spending over half his time on the 
road. In explaining the process of air ship- 
ping cows halfway around the world, 
Goolsby said, "Each half-ton heifer is 
loaded, after medical checks and quar- 
antine, into a crate along with three or 
four others, and hoisted into the cargo 
bay. The cows are not fed or watered dur- 
ing the trip but are docile. As long as the 
temperaturę of the piane is kept cool, 
there is not much stress on them. Each 
is three to six months pregnant, so you 




Under the ever-watchful gazę 
of a Holstein-Friesian buli 
painted by Edward Megargee 
in 1922 , employees in the 
Association's registry 
department record the vital 
statistics of morę than a half 
million purebred Holsteins 
each year. Right, Gordon 
Wheeler mails empty blood 
tubes to cattle breeders for 
sampling. By this process the 
Association oerifies the 
parentage of nearly 22,000 
Holsteins annually. 


Richard Mansfielda Progress of the 
Breed: A History of U.S. Holsteins, 
will be published this spring by Hol¬ 
stein World, Inc. Anyone interested 
in a copy of the book should contact 
the Holstein-Friesian Association, 
1 South Main St., Brattleboro, VT 
05301 . 
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buy one cow and get two." Last year, Hol- 
stein-Friesian Services, the business arm 
of the Association, shipped 1000 heifers 
to South Korea and hundreds of others to 
Tunisia and Venezuela. 

In addition to the obvious challenges 
of this work, there are some subtle ones, 
such as outsmarting the pirates who ply 
the same cattle-dealing waters as does 
the Association. These pirates forge reg- 
istration certificates, switch cattle before 
shipping, and try to make a ąuick buck. 
Maurice Mix, executive assistant for in- 
ternational affairs, makes it elear that in- 
tegrity is critical. "If you are buying a 
lineage and can't trust the registration 
records, what have you got?" he asked. 
"We are attacking the problem by getting 
other countries to adopt our standards 
and by legał action." The precautionary 
work also involves vigorous checks to 
ensure that the parentage of calves is ac- 
curate. Blood typing procedures, far morę 
sophisticated than those for humans, 
help guarantee the genetic reliability. 

The Association also fights morę bla- 
tant forms of fraud, and it fights hard. Its 
most critical case involved a New York 
herdsman caught in 1919 during a milk- 
ing test. The culprit, Charlie Cole — 
otherwise known as "herdsman ex- 
traordinary" for his fantastic milking re- 
sults — was caught feeding cream and 
water into the milk pail from a hot water 
bottle hidden in his shirt. Cole's boss, 
01iver Cabana, challenged the authority 
of the Association. After a bitter ten-year 
court battle, the Association won the 
case. It is just as aggressive today. Nearly 
every Holstein newsletter reports a case 
or two around the country in which 
someone has tinkered with birth dates of 
calves or used the Holstein name in vain. 
Such offenders are stripped of member- 
ship, publicly reprimanded, and in severe 
cases, taken to court. 

In the course of defending Holstein pu- 
rity, the Association has become an un- 
abashed promoter of black and white 
cows. It publishes slick brochures extol- 
ling the virtues of the breed, and uses 
direct-mail campaigns to inerease mem- 
berships and cattle registration. "It's not 
ąuite like L.L. Bean, where you see what 
you're buying," says Ben Coplan, mar¬ 
keting director. "We're selling the fu¬ 
turę." 

Aggressively competing for foreign 
trade with Canada and Australia, the As¬ 
sociation works with the U.S.D.A/s For¬ 
eign Agricultural Service to help 
members sell cattle overseas. The cur- 
rent campaign is called: "Profit From 
Something Very Big — U.S. Holsteins." 


Recent major exports have gone to Saudi 
Arabia, Tunisia, Hungary, Mexico, Can¬ 
ada, South America, and South Korea. 
Russia and China have also shown a 
strong interest. 

The interest is well founded. Holsteins 
are the most efficient breed in converting 
feed to milk. According to one farmer, 
"Holsteins are extraordinary milk ma- 
chines. I can produce the same amount 
of milk with half the number of cows my 
grandfather had. In these days of hard- 
nosed economics, that's the only way 
you can make it." 


When I married into a Vermont dairy 
family morę than twenty years ago, the 
barn was fuli of light brown Guernseys. 
After a five-year Navy tour, I retumed to 
find several "black and whites" being 
milked. Now, the doe-eyed Guernseys 
are long gone, and 40 big Holsteins crowd 
the stalls. What took place on this family 
farm has taken place all over the State, 
the country, and the world: Of the 11 
million dairy cows in the U.S., nine out 
of ten are now Holsteins. That is just the 
way the folks at the Brattleboro Holstein- 
Friesian Association like it. 



Ronald Lawrence, left, of 
Australia's Elders Breeding 
Seruice, has traveled half- 
zvay around the world to 
Brattleboro to scan the 
Association's vast Computer 
files for outstanding 
daughters of U.S. Holstein 
sires. The Association has 
come to expect such visits 
by foreigners as routine. 
Below, the Association's 
chief executive officer, 
Zane Akins, at the head 
of the table, confers with 
Association president, 
David Smokler, right, and 
vice president Duane Green, 
left, at a corporate 
planning session that will set 
policy for the Association's 
44,000 members. 
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Green Mountain 



POST BOY 


On an unseasonably warm day last autumn we trudged up two 
flights of the wide oak staircase at the Kellogg-Hubbard Library 
in Montpelier to the Wood Art Gallery, our hand in the moist 
embrace of our three-year-old's. Together we had come to view 
"The Picture Book as Art," an exhibition featuring 50 pieces 
of original art in various styles and media from children's 
books, and demonstrating the process by which such art is 
transformed into children's books. The effort was well repaid, 
and not just to the little boy, who would eagerly climb three, 
four or even five flights of stairs for the opportunity to get up 
close and personal with one of Gaił Gibbons's illustrations of 
cars and trucks. Out of that visit came the idea for the article 
on Vermont's children's book illustrators that appears in this 
issue. For reasons of space, the article is morę selective than 
was the exhibition, but anyone whose appetite is whetted can 
still view the exhibition, which is touring the state's libraries 
under the auspices of the Vermont Department of Libraries. 
For the next six months, the Schedule is as follows: March 1- 
30, Burlington^ Fletcher Free Library; April 1-30, Stowe Free 
Library; May 1-31, Fairfax Community Library; June 1 -30, Tun- 
bridge Public Library; July 1-30, Windsor Public Library; and 
August 1-30, Springfield Town Library. 

Although we're morę comfortable with words than statistics, 
we enjoy tossing around a few numbers now and then — like 
salting a conversation with a foreign word — just to show that 
we have the savoir-faire to run in those circles if the spirit 
moves us. Thus we would like to pass along some figures 
recently released by the Vermont Secretary of Statek office 
regarding the 1985-86 Yermont legislature which convened in 


early January. According to the data gathered by the Secretary's 
office, for the first time in history morę than half of the state's 
senators were born beyond Vermont's borders. A majority of 
natives still holds in the 150-member House, but even there 
the margin has slipped to 14. An area in which the Senatc is 
slipping is age. The median age of Vermont's State senators is 
51.0, making them on the average the youngest in modern 
history and making them even morę youthful than the average 
House member. Professions of these non-professional law- 
makers were also broken down statistically. Among the rep- 
resentatives, 48 listed themselves as businessmen and 
-women, 27 are retired, 23 are employed in agriculture, 16 in 
education, 12 in homemaking, 10 in insurance/real estate, and 
only five practice law. In the other chamber, a sole senator is 
engaged in agriculture and another senator stands alonc as a 
minister. As intriguing as it is to use these numbers to compile 
a composite portrait of the legislature, we still find ourselves 
mildly unsatisfied by this steady, but impersonal diet of digits. 
We feel as if we know the legislature's vital statistics, but 
nothing at all about its vital impulses. 

Much of Vermont's character may be drawn from its landscape, 
but an exhibition now touring the State makes elear that this 
pastorał portrait is a poor reflection of the lives of a majority 
of hard-working Vermonters. According to the catalog accom- 
panying "Vermont Workers, Vermont Resources: Clay, Wood, 
Metal, Stone," the state's residents have been seeking and 
finding employment in industry and manufacturing ever sińce 
Vermont's first farmers found it impossible to make ends meet 
merely by working the soil. Today no morę than six percent 
of the state's population is employed on farms, and the curator 
of the exhibition, Faith Learned Pepe, argues convincingly that 
"it is worth examining the state's industrial past." 

Pepe and her Staff of research assistants scoured archives in 
libraries and historical societies around the State compiling 
information and photographs for the exhibition, which was 
sponsored jointly by the Brattleboro Museum and Art Center 
and the Vermont Labor History Society. Hailed as "the first 
statewide labor history exhibition produced in Vermont," it is 
a veritable treasure trove of information on everything from 
the variety of manufacturing crafts that have been practiced 
in Vermont over the years to the nationalities of workers who 
came to labor in the State (Scots, Italians, Swedes, Irish, Span- 



These 19th c. miners, among 
2000 men, women and children 
once employed by the Vermont 
Copper Co., worked by the 
feeble light of tin kerosene 
lamps. In 1883, no lotiger 
able to tolerate working 
conditions, 300 miners 
rioted. The govemor sent the 
State militia to quell "the 
Ely War," and the copper 
company closed its mines 
permanently. From "Yermont 
Workers, Vermont Resources; 
Clay, Wood, Metal, Stone." 










iards, Poles, Franco-Americans, Lcbancse, and Wclsh) to thc 
unions that eventually brought thcsc industrial laborcrs bcttcr 
pay and humane working conditions. The documentation is 
lich and moving, and morę than a bit startling to anyone who 
believes that the heritage of the Green Mountain State is an 
exclusively agrarian story. Everyone who is interested in his- 
tory and not just in myth should drive a few miles out of his 
way to take in this dramatic examination of the state's past. 
Over the ncxt six months, the exhibition will visit the follow- 
ing places: March 18-May 10, Vermont Historical Society in 
Montpclier; June 1-Scptember 4, Bennington Museum. To 
learn the exhibit's Schedule after that datę, contact the Brat- 
tleboro Museum and Art Center. 

Be it ever so humble, there is nothing that compares with 
having to admit errors and make corrections in print. First 
we would like to apologize to all members of fire depart- 
ments and rescue sąuads who felt that our article on thc Am- 
trak crash failed to give proper credit to volunteers who flocked 
to help from beyond the borders of Chittenden County. We 
are well aware that, like all volunteers, these men and women 
are accustomed to working without thanks, but when thanks 
are being handed out, we appreciate how nice it is to be in- 
cluded. We would also like to correct some information that 
was listed in our notice of spring and summer quilt shows in 
Vermont. The Champlain Valley Quilters, not the Shelburne 
Museum, will be hosting the Third Annual Quilt Show at the 
Shelburne Museum on May 10-12, from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Admission will be $2.50. Finally, regarding our article on The 
Enchanted Doli House, our apologies to Virginia Andrews, who 
was incorrectly identified in the caption on page 65 as Barbara 
Fiaviland. 

It was an embarrassment — perhaps not to the singer herself, 
who madę a joke about it — but to all Vermonters who care 
about truth in advertising. Margaret Whiting had never set foot 
inside the State. A generation of youngsters may well wonder 
what all the fuss was about, but another, older generation will 
have no trouble associating Miss Whiting's name with "Moon- 
light in yermont/' the Suessdorf and Blackburn song she re- 
corded in 1943. The song was a smash then, and forty years 
later still ranks as one of the fifty most popular songs of the 
twentieth ccntury. The reason for its extraordinary success is 
simple to appreciate. "Moonlight in Yermont" was recorded 
in a war-torn year that fell in the middle of war-torn years. 
With its romantic suggestions of rural Arcadia, it captured the 
longing of millions of uprooted people. 

Recently the Vermont Travel Division, the Mt. Mansfield 
Co. of Stowc and the Vermont State Chamber of Commcrce 
decided to set the matter straight. Invited to Vermont in Feb- 
ruary for three days to sing the song before the State legislature, 
to have honorary State citizenship bestowed upon her, and to 
be treated to a sleigh ride under a fuli moon, Miss Whiting 
came to see, to be heard and to be conąuered. In the end, only 
the moon refused to cooperate, but the gentle snowfall the 
night of her ride across the fields in Stowe no doubt redeemed 
the occasion. And her visit redeems us all by giving the 
unofficial State song the legitimacy it deserves. 

"The country is very mountainous, fuli of defiles, and ex- 
tremely strong. The inhabitants, for the most part, are a hardy 
race, composed of that kind of people who are best calculated 
for soldiers; in truth, who are soldiers; for many, many 
hundreds of them are deserters from this army, who, having 


acąuired property there, would be desperate in the defensc of 
it, knowing that they were fighting with halters around their 
necks." This description of Vermonters was written in 1783 
by Gen. George Washington from his military headąuarters in 
Newburgh, N.Y., to a member of the Continental Congress. 
Washington's concern was whether thc Continental Army 
could or should be used to settle a dispute between the fledgling 
Republic of Vermont and the fledgling United States of Amer¬ 
ica. He believed such a show of might, indeed even the sug- 
gestion of such bloodshed, would be a grave mistake, not the 
least because it would be difficult to coerce New Englanders 
into fighting against fellow New Englanders. 

Washington showed great wisdom in his letter. Vermont 
came peaceably into the Union in 1791 following fourteen 
years as an independent republic. However, not until the 
winter of 1985 have Vermonters been able to study the Gen¬ 
erale advice first hand. Now, thanks to the efforts of The 
Friends of the Vermont Statehouse and Montpelier attorney 
David Kelley, who initially launched thc campaign to raise the 
$14,300 needed to purchase the letter at auction, Washington's 
letter will find a home in the Green Mountain capitol. The 
money was raised, much of it in smali denominations, by ap- 
proximately 200 Vermonters who seemed less concerned with 
keeping from the light of day the letter's unflattering descrip¬ 
tion of the state's early residents than with safeguarding this 
morsel of early Green Mountain history for futurę generations 
of Vermonters. We would like to thank David Kelley and the 
cause's other contributors, whose patriotism and generosity 
would make Washington crimson with embarrassment. 

Vermont Life is apolitical. It always has been and it always 
will be. Nevertheless, it stretches the point too far to ignore 
the achievement of one of the magazine's long-time regular 
writers simply because she has taken a temporary leave of her 
pen to govern the State. We would like to notę that although 
Madeleine Kunin's name will not be appearing under the titles 
of articles, at least for the foreseeable futurę, it will be ap¬ 
pearing in a prominent spot on the masthead. 
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Spring Supper 


By Frank Lieberman 
Photographed by Hanson Carroll 
















T hese past few years our friend in Pomfret and his wife 
have been making mud-season excursions to "foreign 
parts" known for interesting cooking. This spring they 
wended their way to France once morę; northern Provence to 
be exact. What they brought back to share, in addition to mem- 
ories of ancient villages tightly clustered at the bases of sturdy 
old castles, were a number of recipes easily adaptable to spring 
suppers in the Green Mountains. To accompany these suppers, 
our friend recommends the exceptional rosę wines that are a 
specialty of this region of France. These dark pink wines, ob- 
tainable back home with a little searching, go very well with 
Provenęal cooking which, he discovered, is often delightfully 
flavored with an abundance of "sweet garlic." 

Among our friend's new recipes was a magical formula for 
this sweet garlic. Just put whole peeled cloves of garlic into a 
smali pot, cover with cool water, and bring to a gentle boil for 
a minutę. Discard water and repeat two or morę times, until 
the rawness is gone from the taste. Use sweet garlic in any 
recipe when you desire a milder garlic flavor. 

PATE POET LaVALLE (serves 6 to 8) 
oven at 325° 


Our friend named this pate after the village in which he first 
tasted this popular Provenęal dish. It is served as an appetizer 
with little gherkins or as the main course of a light lunch that 
includes salad, bread, cheese and fruit for dessert. If you don't 
have liver handy make it with good smoky ham. 

This recipe will nicely fili a 4 x 8 x 2 1/2-inch loaf pan. Our 
friend uses two of the light, disposable aluminum pans, one 
for the pate, the other, filled with pebbles or raw rice, to com- 
press the pate after cooking. 


1 10 oz. package frozen 
chopped spinach 
4 stńps bacon 
Vi lb. pork sausage 
Vi lb. chicken livers 

1 med. onion, minced 

2 large eggs 

Celery 


8 Tbsp. melted butter 
or margańne 
Vi cup jellied consomme 
8 juniper berries (optional) 
l A tspn. dried thyme 
l A Tbsp. dried oregano 
Vi cup chopped parsley 
salt, pepper 


Put spinach in pan to thaw ; do not cook. Cut bacon strips 
in half, cook a few minutes, until transparent and just begin- 
ning to brown. Remove to drain on paper. Pour off fat and wipe 
pan. Save bacon to drape over top of pate. 

Cook sausage on medium-low heat, breaking it up as smali 
as possible. Cook only until it all turns gray. Remove to bowl 
with slotted spoon. When cool, crumble to even texture. 

Partially freeze livers, then mince to consistency of crumbled 
sausage. Add liver to pork, then add eggs, consomme and 
melted butter. Beat with fork until thoroughly mixed. 

Sąueeze spinach as dry as possible. Mix with rest of ingredi- 
ents, seasoning rather highly. If juniper berries are not avail- 
able, substitute the crushcd seeds from six to eight cardamon 
pods or whole black peppercorns. 

Butter one pan hcavily, especially on the bottom, add a sprin- 
kling of thyme, oregano and parsley leavcs. Fili with pate, 
pressing it down gently, then drape with the bacon, placed 
crossways. Cover tightly with foil, place in a larger pan with 
a good inch boiling water, and bakę for 1 1/2 hours at 325°, 
adding morę water if needed. Remove from oven to cool a little, 
then loosen foil covering, and compress pate with second peb- 


ble-filled loaf pan. Let stand until cool, then chill overnight in 
refrigerator with weight in place. 

Unmold onto cool piąte and surround with lettuce or cress. 

BAKED FISH, ST. REMY (serves 4) 
oven at 350° 


Wilbs. halibut or other 
boneless fish steak, 
cut in 4 servings 
\Vi lbs. potatoes 
2 medium onions 
1 tsp. dried thyme 
5 Tbsp. olive oil 


Vi clove raw garlic 
2 cloves sweet garlic 
4 med. tomatoes 
4 Tbsp. bread crumbs 
2 Tbsp. chopped parsley 
2 Tbsp. grated Parmesan 
Salt and pepper 


Wash fish steaks, pat dry, put to one side. Peel and dice 
potatoes. You will need enough to make a one-inch layer in a 
large, two-inch deep baking dish. Mince onions, and mix in a 
bowl with potatoes, thyme, olive oil, salt and pepper. 

Rub baking pan with half a clove of raw garlic, spread potato 
mix evenly in pan, add just enough water to cover. Bakę in top 
third of oven until water evaporates and potatoes are golden, 
approximately 45 minutes. Remove from oven. 

While potatoes bakę, chop parsley and sweet garlic (or use 
raw garlic if preferred). Mix with bread crumbs and grated 
cheese. You might add a bit of crumbled rosemary, too. 

Slice tops off tomatoes, remove seeds and pulp, fili with 
garlic and parsley mixture. When potatoes are done, season 
fish, place on cooked potatoes, rub fish with few drops of olive 
oil, add a sąueeze of lemon juice, surround with stuffed to¬ 
matoes. Bakę in top third of oven. When fish begins to brown, 
brush lightly with oil and morę lemon juice. Continue baking 
until fish flakes when pricked with a fork. 

Serve with a cool salad of young lettuce and crisp-cooked 
string beans mixed with 3 or 4 chopped cloves of sweet garlic. 
Our friend likes an olive oil and lemon juice dressing. 

HONEY NUT CAKE (serves 6 to 8) 
oven at 350° 


Vi cup honey l A cup plus 2 Tbsp. flour 

6 Tbsp. butter l A cup plus 2 Tbsp. ground 

3 eggs walnut meats 

Vi tsp. baking soda 1 tsp. ground cinnamon 

Vi tsp. ea. ground nutmeg and ginger 

Warm honey and melt butter for ease of mixing. Separate 
eggs. Grind nuts to coarse sand-like consistency. 

Butter sides and bottom of 8 1/2-inch round cake pan ; linę 
it with waxed paper. Beat yolks, gradually add baking soda, 
flour and ground nuts, then honey, butter and spices to make 
a smooth batter. 

Beat whites until stiff, fold into batter and pour into lined 
pan. Bakę in top third of oven 30 minutes. Remove from oven, 
and when completely cooled loosen waxed paper at sides with 
knife, tum out cake on fiat serving piąte, peel bottom lining 
paper and turn cake right side up. 

Spread top with heavy, thick jam ("Apricot!" says our friend.] 
and garnish with sliced fresh, stewed or canned peaches or 
apricots. 

With its slightly moist interior, this is halfway between a 
cake and a torte. It keeps well and can also be frozen. c cr> 
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jeepers peepers 

Vermont’s Frogs and Toads 


Written and photographed by 

Ted Levin 



Amottg the most welcome soutuis of spring is the song of the małe peeper. Here, one clings to a clover leaf. 
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American toads engage in a fmitful and ancient ritual. 


E very April, after the first warm rain 
has tugged at the frozen ground, 
Vermont's ponds, marshes and 
woodland pools come to life as frogs 
gather there to breed. Their courtships 
are the most often heard — and least seen 
— rite of spring. It need not be so, how- 
ever. To watch this aąueous celebration 
one needs only boots, a flashlight and a 
willingness to wander by night along the 
edge of the frogs 7 watery world. 

The watery world itself is a legacy of 
the glaciers, which beąueathed thou- 
sands of tiny wetlands to Vermont. In 
each the progress of spring is marked by 
the succession of frogs that come to the 
water to court and reproduce. The first 
of these is the wood frog, which can be 
heard calling from the open water even 
before the ice is wholly gone. By mid- 
April, spring peepers appear. When apple 
blossoms scent the orchards, American 
toads begin to croon. They are followed 
in late May by gray treefrogs, which in 
tum are succeeded by green frogs and 
buli frogs. There is nothing else ąuite 
like it. 

The frog tribe (which includes toads) 
is an ancient group of backboned animals 
several hundred million years older than 
the glaciers. It contains members of the 
order Amphibia, whose ancestors ap- 
peared in the fossil record morę than 350 
million years ago, well before the Age of 
Dinosaurs. Of the earth's approximately 
2000 species of frogs, nine are found in 
Vermont, and all are chained to the water 
for egg laying and for at least the tadpole 
stage of development. All can be counted 
on for a lively and musical nuptial show. 

Frogs were the first animals on earth 
with voices, and they are still brought 
together at the breeding pools by sound. 
The cali of each species is distinctive and 
easy to learn: Wood frogs croak, peepers 
peep, American toads and gray treefrogs 
trill, leopard and pickerel frogs snore, 
mink frogs cluck, green frogs twang, and 
buli frogs belch. Only among wood frogs 
do males pick their partners; in other 
species females choose a matę by the 
strength and resonance of his cali. 

The courtships begin in April when 
temperatures reach 45 degrees F. and a 
long rain extends into the evening. Under 
these conditions wood frogs and spring 
peepers assemble at vernal pools. These 
pools — literally "spring 77 pools — are 
filled with snów melt and rain in spring, 
and dry up by midsummer. It is easy to 
understand why wood frogs and spring 
peepers prefer these ephemcral woodland 
pools: They contain no fish, which feed 
on eggs, tadpoles and adults. Now, when 


the frogs reach the water, the lively and 
well-orchestrated show begins. 

Most female frogs wait for the males 
to cali them to the pools, but not the 
wood frogs. Males and females reach the 
water at the same time. Males, aggre- 
gated in one or two groups, begin calling 
as soon as they reach the pool. They 
sprawi on the water, floating with heads 
above the surface, side throat pouches 


ballooning out with air. So eager are the 
males to breed that they may pounce on 
anything that remotely resembles a fe¬ 
male. On several occasions, I have re- 
moved małe wood frogs from the backs 
of spotted salamanders. 

Fertilization in frogs is external. Dur- 
ing amplexus, the sexual embrace of 
frogs, the małe (always smaller than the 
female) climbs on his mate's back, and 



Sticky pads on their toes enable gray treefrogs to clintb. 
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grips her behind the forelegs, thus forcing 
out the eggs which he sprays with sperm. 
Małe wood frogs are aided in amplexus 
by swollen thumbs. Once perched on the 
female's back, forelegs wrapped around 
her chest, he locks his thumbs together 
so that he will not be dislodged by com- 
petitors. 

Within a week the breeding season of 
the wood frog has ended. The pools are 
deserted. Only the thick, gelatinous 
cloud of eggs that rims the shoreline re- 
veals what has happened. 

Spring peepers are morę sedate than 
wood frogs. Males cali from the shoreline 
yegetation, and wait patiently for a fe- 
male to initiate amplexus. The choice of 
an appropriately sized matę is essential 
to spring peepers and American toads, 
which unlike other Vermont's frogs and 
toads do not lay their eggs in masses. 
Instead, peepers attach their 600 to 1200 
eggs one at a time to submerged plants, 
and toads lay their eggs, thousands of 
them, in long winding strings. In both 
species, if a małe is too large, his vent 
extends beyond his mate's and the sperm 
misses the mark, the eggs going unfer- 
tilized. 

No spring should go by without a visit 
to a peeper pond. One night in early May, 
after the wood frogs had left the water, I 
walked into a marsh in front of our 
house, where the chorus of peepers was 
deafening. I waited briefly to let my pres- 
ence fade from their feeble memories. In 
a moment a peeper peeped from across 


the marsh — then another and another 
until the night swarmed with sound. 
After several minutes I managed to find 
one of the inch-long frogs calling from 
the stem of a broken cattail, to which he 
clung with his suction-tipped toes. He 
emptied his lungs of air and filled his 
vocal sac, until the bubble protruding 
from his throat was twice the size of his 
head. Air passing back and forth between 
lungs and vocal sac strummed the vocal 
cords on the floor of his mouth, and the 
yibrating sac acted as a resonance cham- 
ber, amplifying the cali. In a few minutes 
another małe wandered over, and the two 
peepers began a duet; not the shrill mat- 
ing cali, but a long volley of trills that 
means a territorial dispute. When the in- 
terloper left, the trilling stopped, and the 
first małe, victorious and energetic, re- 
sumed his elear two-note peeps. 

By the middle of May, American toads 
raise their voices above the din of the 
peepers, animating the darkness with 
one of the most pleasant sounds of 
spring. Each high-pitched cali lasts as 
long as 30 seconds and contains as many 
as 30 trills per second. The males who 
sing these songs compete intensely for 
the attention of the less numerous fe- 
male American toads, which do not 
breed every year. Collectively the males' 
voices guide the females out of the woods 
and meadows. The louder and longer a 
małe trills, the morę likely a female will 
hop his way. 

Toads, too, engage in trilling duels. 


Once I watched a smali małe, sitting up- 
right with face pointed skyward, as he 
trilled into the night. A second małe 
joined in ; a third and a fourth. A larger 
toad hopped into my light beam and chal- 
lenged the first, smaller małe. For several 
minutes they exchanged trills, then the 
smaller toad, whose voice seemed less 
potent in the presence of his challenger, 
fled the stage and disappeared in the dark 
water. Soon a big female, almost twice 
the size of the victorious małe, left the 
wet meadow grass and moved straight to 
his calling station. Within a minutę she 
was spoken for, and their mating began. 

By late May as the chorus of American 
toads begins to dissipate, the gray tree- 
frog raises his voice in song. On warm 
humid nights males trill from the sap- 
lings and mud flats around the ponds. 
Their voices are harsher than those of the 
toads — a deep and masculine uvular 
trill. Gray treefrogs are much larger than 
peepers and have a warty back etched 
with irregular black lines. Their inner 
thighs are bright orange, and the base 
color of their backs can change from 
gray-brown to light green to pearly gray, 
depending on the season and the habitat. 
Calling males along muddy shores are 
gray-brown, and blend into the mud. 
Those trilling from the trees are gray- 
green. Later in June, when the treefrogs 
forage for insects high in the aspens, their 
color switches to bright green. 

Green frogs and buli frogs, denizens of 
marshy coves and gentle backwaters, 



Wood frogs are so tolerant of the cold that the species ranges north of the Arctic Circle. 
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rarely leave the water. Thcir voices usher 
in summer, and fade by August. Małe 
buli frogs, which stake out a parcel of 
pond and defend it against other małe 
buli frogs, return night after night to the 
same spot, using their voices to proclaim 
occupancy and to attract females in the 
same manner as małe songbirds. If a małe 
trespasses on another's territory, a shov- 
mg match ensues, with both sąuat frogs 
leaping at each other, bouncing and grap- 
pling like Sumo wrestlers. To the victor, 
usually the larger frog, go the spoils — 
the morę prominent calling site. How- 
ever, if the smaller frog is not careful, he 
may lose morę than the territory: He 
may wind up in the belly of his assailant. 

Female buli frogs must be eąually care¬ 
ful when selecting a matę. If they choose 
a małe that exceeds their size, they may 
have to defend themselves instead of 
mating. For this reason, female buli frogs 
interpret the size of their suitor by the 
depth and resonance of his voice, and ap- 
proach only those males whose size is 
compatible with their own. 

By July, peepers have joined the wood 
frogs on the forest floor, gray treefrogs 
have returned to the trees, and American 
toads to the garden. Thousands of trans- 
forming tadpoles, the products of another 
successful spring, tread through the 
water weeds close to shore. As the sum¬ 
mer sun shrinks their nursery, meta- 
morphosis speeds up and eventually a 
legion of froglets — their gills and tails 
gone, their lungs and legs working — hop 


tentatively onto the shore. A few days 
later, the froglets, guided by instinct, 
move toward the habitat of their parents 
and begin a new life as one of nature's 
most voracious insect eaters. 

The tadpoles of green frogs and buli 
frogs reąuire a longer time to transform. 
Green frog tadpoles overwinter and com- 
plete metamorphosis during their second 
summer; buli frog tadpoles, which grow 
to morę than six inches long, may take 
up to three summers to develop into frog¬ 
lets. When metamorphosis is complete, 
herds of smali green frogs and buli frogs 
station themselves along the shoreline 
and wait for unsuspecting aąuatic insects 
— damselflies and dragonflies, water 
striders, whirligig beetles — while at- 
tempting to avoid the cavernous mouths 
of their cannibal parents. 

Of all of Vermont's frogs and toads, the 
buli frog has the most catholic diet. Any 
animal that moves and can fit into its 
mouth is suitable food. So great is its 
appetite that a buli frog can be thought 
of as a mouth and stornach, propelled by 
huge hind legs. I have dissected buli 
frogs, and found their stomachs 
crammed with infant painted and snap- 
ping turtles, crayfish, dragonflies and 
other frogs. Even barn swallows and cliff 
swallows, which go to the shore to col- 
lect mud for their nests, and swamp spar- 
rows stalking through the reeds, may 
wind up in the belly of a buli frog. Hum- 
ming birds coming to sip the nectar of 
jewelweed and Cardinal flower, are some- 


times caught; so are meadow voles, 
water shrews, ducklings and moderately 
sized snakes. 

As cold weather approaches, green 
frogs and buli frogs settle into the mud 
on the bottom of the pond, their metab- 
olism slowed to a tick. What little oxy- 
gen they reąuire during hibernation is 
absorbed from the water through the lin- 
ing of their skin. For terrestrial hiber- 
nating frogs — peepers, gray treefrogs, 
American toad and wood frogs — life is 
morę strenuous. These frogs pass the 
winter beneath the leaf litter or in shal- 
low burrows in the soil, and are subjected 
to freezing temperatures. 

To avoid freezing solid, these land- 
based frogs produce glycerol, an alcohol 
used in several brands of commercial an- 
tifreeze. They also drain much of the 
fluid from their cells so that when ice 
does form, it collects outside the celi 
membranes and does not damage the in- 
ner structure of the cells. If it were not 
for this capacity to tolerate partial freez¬ 
ing, these frogs could not survive Ver- 
mont winters. 

Fortunately, after the first warm 
weather in April, the peepers and wood 
frogs begin to defrost. When the rains 
come, these frogs will clamber to the sur- 
face, carrying with them the instincts 
that will guide them back to the water 
to breed. Until they succeed, they will 
fili the air with one of the most welcome 
symphonies of spring. vcr> 



Buli frogs have indiscriminate appetites. They eat everything from dragonflies to ducklings. 
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START LIlfING lfERMONT 


VERMONT LIFE 
Start a subscription to Vermont 
Life Magazine — the best link 
to Vermont. 

Each issue of Yermont Life 
Magazine has: 

• great vacation ideas 

• spectacular photography 

• profiles of the people who 
make Vermont so different 
from other places 

• recipes, book reviews and 
a calendar of events 

all focused on the special qual- 
ity of life in Vermont. 

Just fili out the handy order 
form facing page 8 and send 
your order today. 

1 year (4 issues) just $ 7.50 

2 years (8 issues) just $13.95 

Add $2.00 per year for foreign post ag e in- 
cluding Canada. 


THE NATURĘ OF 
VERMONT 
Introduction 
and Guide to a 
New England 
Environment 
by Charles W. Johnson 


If you're planning anything from a 
stroił in the woods to an ambitious 
trek, The Naturę of Vermont is a won- 
derful companion along the way. 
Here is the natural history of Yer¬ 
mont — its geologie past, the first 
settlers, the ecology of mountains, 
forest, wetlands and water, and the 
effects of man's hand upon the land. 
Illustrated with valuable photo- 
graphs, maps and linę drawings and 
fuli of suggestions for hikes and vis- 
its. 

5 3 /s x 8 3 / 4 , 276 pp., illus., paper, 
NY133, $9.95 


^ Naturę of Yermont 
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A FIELD GUIDE TO 
THE FAMILIAR 

by Gale Lawrence 
Illustrated by Adelaide Murphy 

Observation in detail of familiar 
plants, animals and processes of the 
natural world arranged by season. 
Frost, crows, wild flowers, honey- 
bees, constellations, American Elm, 
fali foliage, turtles, and rainbows 
are just some of the subjects Gale 
Lawrence describes in Field Guide to 
the Familiar. 

Accompanied by beautiful linę 
drawings by Adelaide Murphy, this 
is a book for anyone who seeks a 
deeper understanding of the natural 
world around us. 


6 x 9, 224 pp., illus., paperbound, 

FG140, $9.95 


END TO END: 

Topographic Map of 
Vermont's Long Trail 

by Northern Cartographic 
Produced in cooperation with the 
Green Mountain Club. 

The Long Trail is one of America's 
oldest long distance hiking trails — 
265 miles following the main rangę 
of the Green Mountains. It offers 
one of the most scenie and spectac¬ 
ular hikes in America — "a foot- 
path in the wilderness/' 

End to End is a 
new and up to datę 
large scalę topo¬ 
graphic map series 
of the Long Trail in 
a convenient size 
and at a reason- 
able price. 

6 x 12, 24 pp., maps 
paperbound 
EE204, $6.95 
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GET READY FOR SPRING 


VERMONT 
STATE PARKS 
T-SHIRTS 

Know someone who loves 
to hike or camp in Ver- 
mont? The State parks t- 
shirt is the perfect gift. It 
comes in kelly green or 
white with green trim for 
adults and kelly green for 
children. Please State color. 

Adult, $6.50 

smali TS131S 
medium TS131M 
large TS131L 
extra large TS131X 

Children, $5.50 

smali CS132S 
medium CS132M 
large CS132L 




NEW hampshire 
vermont 


GARDEN WAY'S 
JOY OF GARDENING 

by Dick Raymond 

Over 600 fuli color photo- 
graphs and Raymond's au- 
thoritative style add up to 
one of the most popular 
gardening books available. 
"His sound advice and ex- 
plicit, direct text, illustrated 
by good color photos, 
make this paperback one of 
the very best basie teaching 
books for the home gar- 
dener." Christian Science 
Monitor. Print is large and 
easy to read. 

8 3 /s x 10, 365 pp., paper, 

illus., JG132, $17.95 


VERMONT WOODCUTS 
by Sabra Field 


Here is a set of twelve note- 
cards illustrated with fresh, 
crisp Vermont woodcuts by 
Sabra Field, one of Ver- 
mont's foremost artists. 

Pond reflections, mapie 
sugaring, quiet villages and 
rolling hills punctuated with 
sheep — these are Vermont 
scenes that recall the flavor 
of rural pleasures. 

Two each of six different 
woodcuts to select from all 
year around. 

The notecards come in a box 
which serves as a handy 
mailer. Here is one gift that 
will come back to 
you in the form of 
colorful notes ap- 
propriate the whole 
year long. A very 
appealing gift. 


4 3 A x 7 3 /s, NC207, 
$4.95. 


AMC RIVER GUIDE 
TO NEW HAMPSHIRE 
AND VERMONT 

A handy and comprehen- 
sive guide to the rivers of 
Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire for canoeists and kay- 
akists alike. 

Whether you enjoy white 
water or Sunday paddling, 
the Appalachian Mountain 
Club provides the degree 
of difficulty, distances, 
high-water season, sce- 
nery, portages and maps 
for thousands of river 
miles. If you've ever won- 
dered how to navigate the 
rivers you've read about in 
Vermont Life , the AMC 
River Guide meets your 
needs in a neat way. 

4Vi x 7V 4 , 234 pp., paper, 
maps, RG131, $8.95 
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GEORGE DAVID AIKEN 1892-1984 

A Tribute 

By Christopher Graff 



W hen George Aiken died last November, he was re- 
membered as a man of integrity and simplicity 
whose voice of common sense was hcard throughout 
the world. In the U.S. Senate, where he served for 34 years, he 
fought countless battles for rural America. Fie was the prime 
architect of the food stamp program, and he was responsible 
for U.S. participation in the creation of the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way. Fic could take credit for much of the farm legislation on 
the books today, covering such areas as rural electrification, 
flood control and crop insurance. 

Although he accomplished much in the Senate, and was 
considered a leader in foreign affairs and rural needs, Aiken 


was known in the Senate morę for what he said and who he 
was, than for what he did. Fie was a vintage Vermonter, whose 
advice was sought by seven presidents and senators of both 
parties. His uncanny ability to cut through the most complex 
problems and devise the simplest Solutions prompted one 
congressional colleague to describe him as "neithcr a hawk 
nor a dove, but a wise old owi." 

By the time Aiken retired from the Senate in 1975 he had 
acąuired the status of a Vermont institution. In his last re- 
election bid, in 1968, the Republican rcported spending $17.09, 
mostly for postage to thank people for circulating his nomi- 
nating petitions, "which I didn't ask them to do," he said. 
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He had come a long way in nearly half a century of public 
service. In the 1930s he was the radical outsider whom the 
chairman of the State Republican Party criticized as "that 
Communist. ,/ Countless battles pitted Aiken against the Re¬ 
publican establishment. Every step of the way, people recog- 
nized the battles for what they werc: struggles for Vermont. 
Aiken was the champion of the common man. The old guard 
knew it and feared him ; Vermonters knew it and loved him. 

By fighting that fight — and winning — Aiken did morę to 
shape Vermont in the 20th century than any other single per¬ 
son. Today's Vermont, dotted with farms and filled with a 
special breed of people, stands as a legacy to Aiken and the 
fights he fought. 

The banks, the railroads, the marble companies and the gran- 
ite companies lost their monopoly on Vermont government 
when Aiken became governor. The forgotten farmer, Ver- 
mont's silent and suffering majority, was dealt a new hand as 
Aiken gave rural residents 
the will and the way to sur- 
vive. Farmers banded to- 
gether to market their goods, 
and formed electric and in- 
surance cooperatives, all of 
which gave them new clout 
— and new hope. "On farm 
after farm, whether the 
owner had been ready to give 
up, he received renewed 
hope, faith and incomc, after 
he obtained electricity," 

Aiken recalled decades after 
the cooperatives he helped 
create brought power to the 
rural reaches of the State. 

Aiken was so unassuming 
and so easy-going that it is 
hard to imagine he accom- 
plished all he did. His success stemmed in part from timing: 
Vermont's farmers were ready to rebek However, the key to 
victory was Aiken: his style, his integrity, his cunning and his 
unwavering belief in the principle of fairness. 

In those early years, between 1931 and 1940, Aiken was too 
often underestimated. Few of his well-financed foes realized 
that Aiken's folksy style masked one of the sharpest minds in 
the country. Even in 1940, after Aiken had served two terms 
as governor, Rutland Herald Managing Editor Jack Wettleson 
"regarded Aiken as a hayseed or country bumpkin who 
shouldn't be taken seriously," according to the newspapcTs 
current publishcr, Robert Mitchell, who was then a Statehouse 
reporter. 

This ąuiet horticulturist from Putney bcgan his political 
career in 1931 when he took a seat in the Vermont House. The 
speaker of the House, aware only that Aiken liked flowers, 
appointed him to the Conservation Committce. "They thought 
I knew all the trees and plants, but they overlookcd the fact 
that the Conservation Committce had consideration of the 
streams and the water power of the State," rcmembered Aiken 
decades later. Aiken did love plants, but he hated the private 
power companies. "The utility boys were trying to take over 
the State," he said. 

As the session opened, the speaker of the House sponsored 
a bill to construct 80 dams on Vcrmont rivcrs, a movc designed 
to aid the power companies. Aiken fought the bill and won. 


Two years later he was the speaker of the House. Two morę 
years and he was lieutenant governor ; another two and he was 
governor. 

Aiken had cultivated a political base even before he entered 
politics. He was the author of several books on fruits, berries 
and wildflowers, and traveled the State on behalf of his Putney 
nursery. "I had been active in the Grange, active in the Farm 
Bureau, and I had the nursery and about 10,000 customers in 
Vermont, in virtually every town in the State," he said a few 
years ago. "Believe me, that's probably how I got elected. I 
knew people in every town ; they knew mc too." 

The white-haired nurseryman served as governor for four 
years, during which he flirted with a presidcntial bid. As he 
worked to reshape Vermont, he sought to rebuild the national 
Republican Party, which had been devastated by the Demo- 
cratic victories during the Depression. In a nationally broadcast 
speech at the GOP's Lincoln Day dinner in New York, Aiken 

set the party regulars sput- 
tering when he said, "The 
greatest praise I can give Lin¬ 
coln today is to say that he 
would be ashamed of his par¬ 
ty^ leadership today." 

As enthusiasm for him 
grew, Aiken was described as 
a "5-foot-8 Lincoln." The 
publication in 1938 of his 
book Speaking from Ver- 
mont was described by writer 
Bruce Catton in a San Diego 
newspaper as "the fuse lead- 
ing to an Aiken boom for 
1940." However, 1938 saw 
Aiken cool to the prospect of 
a presidcntial bid, and 1940 
saw him running for the U.S. 
Senate. 

His victory in the Republican primary over the establish¬ 
ment^ candidate, Ralph Flanders, marked the last time the old 
guard challenged Aiken. The next year Aiken's fight for rural 
America moved to Washington. 

In 1954 Aiken was promoted to the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, and in just a few years he became its most widely 
respected Republican member. He scrved as U.S. representa- 
tive to the United Nations in 1960, and attended the 1963 
Moscow test-ban treaty talks on behalf of President Kennedy. 

Aiken was best known nationally for his 1966 Vietnam peace 
plan — The U.S. should declare victory and get out — which 
some said was simplistic. In 1973, however, after President 
Nixon negotiated a Vietnam pullout that would lead to a Com- 
munist takeover in South Vietnam, Aiken said, "What we got 
was essentially what I recommended six years ago — we said 
we had won, and we got out." 

In Washington Aiken was known as a man of modest power 
but immense influence, a person to whom presidents turned 
when they were in trouble. He was a Republican who had 
breakfast almost every day for 20 years with the Dcmocratic 
leader of the Senate. He was a simple man who stopped daily 
on his way to the Capitol to feed the pigeons. 

And unlike many in Washington, George Aikcn's Yankee 
roots never weakcned during his years in Congress. "Lve nevcr 
felt at home in Washington," he told a reporter as he prepared 
to leavc the Senate. "No, Washington^ not home. Home's up 
on the mountain in Yermont where I always lived." 


• EVER-QUOTABLE AIKEN • 

"I was bom and have always lived on a hillside 
farm among a people who for 200 years have handed 
down certain attitudes of mind from generation to 
generation. Some folks cali us old-fashioned and 
backward-looking for adhering to the ideals and 
principles characteristic of the people who settled 
our State. We value our heritage of ideals." 

— 1938 comment in Speaking from Vermont. 

"Get into a community and find out ivhat their 
problems are. That's the best politics." 

— 1974 interview on his success at the ballot box. 
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A bird and a photographer both paid an early moming 
visit to the green in Weston. Kindra Clineff was 
rewarded with morę tlian a worm. 



































































